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Vietnam: why protest? 


( | What can you do to help bring the 


— 


William Worthy 


States Vietnam Day Committee for 
international support in a protest 
action. In the US, there will be de- 
monstrations in fifty cities. In this 
country the various branches of the 
peace movement have organised 
together to try to achieve maxi- 
mum results. 

Probably these demonstrations will 
not bring the war in Vietnam to 
an immediate end. No-one expects 
them to. But they will be a power- 
ful way to once again impress the 
terrible facts of this war on public 
opinion and put pressure on the 
governments who are contributing 
towards the war. British demonstra- 


Malaysia without Singapore 


farly in the 1950s, in Washington, a 
pt ewing Bevanite in the British par- 
‘ment - a prolifie magazine writer and 
,rld traveller who is now a right-wing 
yNister in the Wilson cabinet - spoke 
. a ineeting of the Americans for De- 
Noeratic Action. 


peeing the question period he was chal. 
Sled about some of the methods, in- 
ding detention of guerrilla fighters in 
jbeentration camps, that the British 
i dbour government of Clement Attlee 
| ts utilising in Malaya to suppress the 


| gqntnunist-nationalist rebellion (1048- 
t ), 


| the official of the AFL (American Feder- 


h 
© an appeal sent out by the United 


‘hon of Labour) who shortly afterwards 


“lated the incident to me said the 
thement, cynical tone of the reply had 
the 


“Unned liberal — anti-Communist 
) Adience. 

{ Look!" said the MP. “Let's be 
Wank. We're going to get all the 
Tubber and tin out of Malaya for as 
Ohy as we can, Then when the Com- 
Munists take over, we'll blow.” 


atl} fowaia. / 
5@ | ypout the same time in 1050, the Brit- 
; i | Commissioner-General for south-east 


hh ia, Sir Maleolin Macdonald, approached 

peonesian President Sukarno with an 
ita for “a greater federation,” for the 
q.' Pose of “stemming the Chinese 
| “ger.” Sukarno disclaimed any inter- 
ny In what Djakarta regarded then, and 

| regards, as a neo-colonialist effort 
Hy Britain to maintain, de facto, her 
fas 8? holdings while granting her colon- 


i their de jure independence. “ Feder- 
SSCS baa tt ETCETERA SR AT 


was written before the 
Sent attempted coup in Indonesia 
eG d therefore makes no mention of 
om ly This does not invalidate, how- 

ner, the very searching analysis 
— iptttiaunn Worthy makes of the Ma- 
mL YSslan-Iudonesian situation or the 


ate and rule” has replaced the autmaded 
“divide and rule,” say the Indonesians 
and other Afro-Asian nations. 


On August 10, 1965, the day after the 
two year old Federation of Malaysia ab- 
ruptly cast out the component state of 
Singapore, The Times of London conee- 
ded editorially: 


“The decisions to form the federation 
were taken in Whitehall, in part as a 
gesture of imperial withdrawal, in 
part, also, to define a base for the 
Brilish presence in the area. It was not 
Then foreseen that British commit- 
ments for the defence of the federa- 
tion would so soon be called upon or 
prove so burdensome ard incalculable 
as they have became.” 


British investment in Malaysia is the 
second highest British overseas invest- 
ment after India. In Malaya alone 
$1,250 million is invested by the Ibritish 
in rubber and tin. 

“ Gesture,” “ base,” “not then foreseen” 
and “inealeulable" are the operative 
wards in the gunesis and deterioration 
of Malaysia. No-one can live next door 
in Indonesia, as I did for flve months 
earlier this year, without quickly reallia- 
ing that there the people and gavern- 
ment find gestures of imperial “ with- 
drawal” and retention of military bases 
wholly unacceptable. Ever since inde- 
pendence in 1045, that nation of 5,000 
hard-to-defend inhabited islands and 104 
million population has felt beselged and 
encircled by British-Australian-American 
nnilitary power, 

Moving steadily left in the two-year pro- 
cess of “confronting” Dritish might in 
Malaysia, Indonesia is now forging an 
Asian axis, inchiding China, to drive 
all foreign hases, including American, 
aut of Asia. 

The inunediate threat of an all-out con- 
flicL between Malaysia and Indonesia 
diminished greatly after the “ anything- 


continued on page 6G 


tors will have the opportunity, not 
only to put pressure on the Wilson 
government to withdraw support 
for American action in Vietnam, 
but also to put pressure on the 
Johnson government by giving sup 
port to the American peace miove- 
ment’s protest. 

A recent Gallup poll taken in the 
United States shows that public 
support is going against the Vict 
nam war. Gallup commented, “ the 
Republicans wil have a lot of sell- 
ing to do if they adopt escalation 
of the war as party policy.” This 


Dear Frank Soskice 


for twenty eight days. 


these bases and some deser! 


of thelr conscience, 


redresging an obvieis wrong. ‘went 


Yours sincerely, 
Gearge Clark, 


AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE HOME SECRETARY 


The Magistrates at Siipston - a small village in South Warwickshire 
have sent Howard Cheney, a Jocal farmer, to prison for twenty eight daya. 
I am writhig this open letter ta draw public attention to the case atl 
tq ask you to use your powers of discretion to Intervenc. 


Howard Cheney has been a tifelang 
chairman of a successful manufactur 
firm refuses work which bas any connection with the manufacture of 
armaments. During the last war be preferred ta live in a community in 
South America rather than (uke up arms or serve the war machine. 
At the end of the war be started farming at Shipsten and turmed a derelict 
farm of over 399 acres Inte land more creditable to an area which borders 
on the Cotswolds. He refused to allaw the local hunts to indulye in the 
practice of chasing and killing foxes over his land, li whori, he chose a life 
which corresponded as closely ag pussible to his deals and hie canscience. 


Earlier this year he took part la an antinuclear demonstration at Mastane 
in Scotland and was fined five pounds for obstructing the police in the 
course of thelr duty. Theix “ duty" was to guard a Polaris submarine base. 
H¥e has refused to pay the fine and fur this reasen han been sent te prizen 


Your government colleagnes, when members of the opposition, condenmed 

Ibed (hem: as a menace to the safety of thease 
islands. During a number of demonstrations strong protesia were Jodeeidi 
by sume of your colleagues, nuw menibers of the cabinet, ahoul the nature 
of sentences passed on people wha were acting aeearding ta the detaies) 


1 hepe you will agree that a principle of this kind remuiny the same 
whether you are in government or nol: you have (he opportunity of 


agaluat a man whe has net previously heen imprisnncd is punitive Jusiive 
of ithe worst kind. it may Hot seem a long sentence and it might even 
he argued that Howard Cheney acted in full knowledge of the possible 
couseqguences. This is not the point. ft is precisely because tie accepts 
responsibitily for hia actions that others must speak for bly. Ti we cannot 
he moved by oppresaton of this kind what chante have we agaist the 
Jarger tyrannies which daily come to onr notice from all aver ihe world? 


Punishment for political affences sets the tone for the quality of demeacracy | 
and (he democratic way of life. On these prounds alone (and are they net 
sufficient?) it is worth asking you Ww intervene and permit Howard Cheney 
to get back to his farms to bring the rest of the baryest in and prepare the 
ground for next year. Ht woould be a decent actian wid Inspire mor: mond. 
denees in the work of your department. 


Note: Howard Cheney has given very considerable financial support ta the 
Campalen for Nuclear Disarmanient and to the 
general. This he has gladly done without though 
lion. Messages of support can be sent to him at HUM. Prison, Wiisen 
tireen, Birminghan, Aino readers are asked to write themselves ta 
Sir Frank Sosklee, io tholp MPs and local political parties ee 


change of mind on the part of the 
American public could not have ta- 
ken place had they only had the offi- 
cial American government “line” 
on Vietnam presented to them. How 
has the word spread then? By de- 
monstration, Those who felt op 
nosed to the war, acted on what 
hey felt, showed others what they 
felt and why. 


We urge all of our readers to take 
part in the coming weekend's acti- 
vities. You might not stop the war 
but might change a mind or two. 


esc oneene 


vacitint. Te is 51 years of age and 
fae company in the Midlands. His 


eight days for » fue af five pounds 


pores movement in” 
af public recog: 


a 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: ¥ months 13a, € months 16s, 
1 year Sus. 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 128, 6 montha 24s, 
1 year 40s. Add 108 p.a for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


Worth Africa and Middle Kast: 3 months 133 9d, 
@ months 372 Gd, 1 year 528. 


India, Africa and South Kast Asla: 3 montha 
18%, @ months 33s, 1 year 60x. 


Australias, New Zealand and Far East: § months 
1lés, 6 months 3ds, 1 year 48s. 


Narth America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North toth St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Peace News § Caledonian Rd London N1 


LOCALE HOME COUNTIES CHINA & GLASS PACKED 


Tr 


OrAVIGE a” 


PIANOS MOVIU'-220 CAMGEN HIGH STREL] NWI 


Readers and members of all iateresied 
organisations are invited to a confereacs 
in the West Midlands on 


The contribution of 
Peace News to the 
peace movement 


with directors and members of Peace 
News statf, on Saturday October 16, 
2.30 pm at the Friends Institute, Moseley 
Road, Birmingham 12. Tea provided. 


Details from Sidney White 
Mi Victoria Road, Harborne, 
Birmingham 17, 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.t (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


High 
I really am sorry about the brevity of 
the appeals I have heen writing recently. 
But I have no alternative but to stay 
brief until some of the PN staff come 
back from holiday. Time {a short and the 
tle of work on my desk is very high. 
Imilarly at PN money js short and the 
pile of billa,,.. Please help, 


TOM McGRATH 
total since February 8 


£1799 


contributions this week £15 3 10 
Please send cheques atc (payable 
{o Peace News [.td) to Merfyn Turner, 
& Caledonian Road London N1 


Classitied 


ner word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
oO. is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts ta reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
jisements rates on application. 


Terms: 6d 
series. Box 


Coming events 


PEACE IN VIETNAM. Ross Wyld 
thamstow. 1% October, 8 pm. 


Hall, Wal- 


PEACE NEWS CHRISTMAS FAIR Saturday 13 
November, 


Personal 

ASSOCIATION IN DEFENCE of the National 
Health Service. The Patients Charter. Hackney 
Womens Group: UPP 2046, Hornsey Womens 
Group: MOU 9868, North Islington Group: ARC 
1342. All enquiries welcome. New groups please 
contact Hackney Group, 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Sand them to War Resis- 
ters’ International, 88 Park Ave, Enfleld, Middx. 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send sinall urine sample and two guineas fee 
{fadley Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London N.W.6. 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News odice 
10 am fo 6 pm especially Wednesday (10 9 pm) 
and Thursday, 5 Caledonian Koad, Kings Cross, 
London N_]. 


Publications 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF DISARMAMENT. EIU 
survey for United World Trust (CHA 3229) now 
available only 12s Gd Housinans and clsewhere 


LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. 
Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature ser- 
vice, provides the latest publications of many 
organisations. 20s a year - start now. Hous- 
mnans (the Peace News booksellers) 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N.1. 


Diary 


As this in a free service we reserve the right te 
select from notices sent In. To make the service 
as Complete ag possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

kemember to order copies of Peace News for 

our advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Lireulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


14 October, Thursday 


LONDON W.L. 7.30 pm. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitzroy Square. ‘‘ One pent of Labour Govern- 
ment.” Bertrand Russell, William Warbey, Olive 
Gibbs. YCND. 


BRIGHTON, 7.30 pm, Pavilion confercnee room 
3. Devi Prasad: The International work of the 
WRI. PPU, 


CROYDON, 645 pm and 9 pin. Fairfield Halt. 
Folk ‘65 concert; Ian Camphell Folk Group, 
Bob Davenport, Donovan, Julie Felix, Tony 
McCarthy. CND 


LONDON N.W.L, 7.30 pm, Camden (St Pancras) 
Town Wall, Euston ftead. Public meeting on 
Vietnam. Speakers: Fenner Brockway, Joseph 
Needham, Iris Murdoch, Verdun Perl, Malcolm 
Caldwell. BCPV. 


ST ALBANS. 7.45 pm Town Hall, Public meet- 


ing on Vietnam, Rev Edward Charles and 
Commander Young. BCPV, 

15-17 October, Fri-Sun 
RUGELEY, Staffs. Spode House, Uawkesyard 
Priory. Weekend school supported by Pax 
and NA. Speakers: Stanley Windass, D. I. 
Benest, Mrs Peggy Crane, Sir Anthony DBuz- 
gard, Prof Gordon Zahn, Cost £2 17s Details: 
J. J. O'Connor, 37 Narthiam, London N.12. 


(HILiside 6530). 


STROUD, Glos, Old sss Edgeworth. Voice 
er 


of Women AGM and conference, Films, dis- 
cussions; speukers: Rachel Pinney, Honor 
Butlin, Denise Pyle, Mary Stott. Detalis from 


Constance Sara at above address. 


16 October, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM 12. 2.30 pm. Friends [nstitute, 
Moseley Road. Conference: ‘' The cantribu- 
tion of Peace News to the peace movement," 
with directors and stalf of Peace News. Dis- 
cussion to be based on issues October 3, 8 
and 15, PPU. 


CROYDON. 47 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Adult School Hail, Park Lane. Seelal - stalls, 
refreshments, Westminster Players. Surrey 
area PPU. 

EXETER. 7.30 pm. Civic Hall. Folk °85 con- 


cert: Harvey Andrews, Ian Campbell Folk 
Group, Julie Felix, Tim Lyons, John Steel and 
local singers, CND. 


GLASGOW. Youth march aguinst war in Viet- 
nam, Details GOV 3985. Glasgow YCND. 


LEEDS, 3.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, Carl- 
ton Hill, Woodhouse Lune. Yorkshire Area PPU 
business meeting. 6.30 pm, Lahour Party 
spokesman on ‘‘ Labour Party Foreign Policy." 


LEICESTER. 11 am to 6 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Queens Road. One-day achool: ' The 
relevance of pacifism for the 1960s," speaker 
Stuart Morris. 103 inc lunch and tea. PPU. 


LONDON. 4.20 pm, Trafalgar Square rally on 
Vietnam war. 3.50 pm, march from Festival 
Hall to Trafalgar Square, followed by joint 
procession to UB Embassy, Grosvenor Square. 
London Cttee of 100. 


16-17 October, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.1. 8 am Sat to 6 pm Sunday 
Grosvenor Square, Vigil in support of weekend 
of peace activity against war in Vietnam. 
CND and BCPY. 


17 October, Sunday 


LONDON W.1. 4 pm. Grosvenor ee Public 
assembly as climax (a peace activities. Reports 
of campaign from Berkeley, New York, Toron- 
to and Japun. 


18 October, Monday 


BWANSEA, 7.30 pm hela rn Hall. Folk ‘65 
concert: lan Campbell Fal roup, Julie Felix, 
Enoch Kent, the Watersons. CNT. 


20 October, Wednesday 


CANTERBURY. 7 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
The friars. ‘We shail overcame “ - Julian 
Band of Student Nonvielent Co-ordinating 
Committees on the Ametican freedom move 
ment. oF. 


CROYDON. 8 pm. Maple Room, Fairfield Halls, 
Park Lane. Film show: Three films from 
Vietnam. Adm 4s. YCND 


LONDON WC2, 1-2) pm. 
Mecting House, 52 St David 
Ennals MP on “A Nuclear Freeze.’ Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 


21 October, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. lhyllis and John Choppen: Holiday 
in USA showing moving pictures. PPU. 


Westminster Friends 


Martins Lane. 


LONDON W.C.1, 7.45 pin, Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Lyng Place. Series 
of talks and discussions on Latin America. 
Dr Fortunato Castillo: ‘‘ Mexico.'' SoF, 


22-24 October, Fri-Sun 


SWANWICK, Derbyshire, 
Centre. Annual Conference 
Friends of Truth. Details: 
Rd, B'ham 29, 


22-28 October, Fri-Thurs 


ALTON (Hants), 11.30 am to 8.30 pm_= daily 
(Sun 4.30 - 8.30 pm) Friends Meeting House, 
Church St. ICY exhibition (theme ‘ the needs 
of the poorer nations ‘') SoF. 


23 October, Saturday 


Ilayes Conference 
of Fellowship. of 
52 Green Meadow 


EPPING - HARLOW. 10.30 am assemble Epping 
Church for march to Harlow. 2 pia Harlow 
Town Wall Square, demonstration for peace 
and disarmament. YCND and Libertarian 


Group. 


LONDON N.W,1. 2.30-6.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road. Discussion conference on 
“Arms and Labour.'' Speakers: Konnt Zil- 
lincus MP, Joyce Butler MP, chairman: Alfred 
Lomas, Contact L. Nicholas, 48 Leigh Road, 
E.6, CND Labour Committee, and LCS Political 
Committee. 


23-24 October, Sat-Sun 


PAIGNTON. Weekend discussion conference at 
*‘ Sea-Joy,"” Elmsleigh Park. (Sat from 3 pm, 
Sun to 5 pm). Theme: non-violence. Speakers: 
Philip Seed, Pat Arrowsmith, Dr Ronald Samp- 
son, Jolin Papworth, Send 108 deposit to Miss 
M. Kennedy, Lexden Cottage, Hartley Avenue, 
Plymouth. CND, 


24 October, Sunday 


LONDON S.W.1, 2.30-5.30 pm. National Liberal 


Club, Whitehall Place, Antl-Apartheid canfer- 
ence, including campaign in S.W. Africa. 
Speakers include: Ruth First, J. Kozongutzi 


and Neville Rubin Apply to A-A Movement, 
&8 Charlotte St, W.. 

LONDON W.1, 330 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). Anthony 
Rates: ‘A Christian Soclal Order.”’ Order of 
the Great Companions, 


LONDON W.C.2, 3 pin. Westminster Friends 
alee House, 52 St Martins Lane. Annual 
Poace News readers’ meeting. 


27 October, Wednesday 


LONDON W.C.t. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Meeting on Racialism organised by Dauglas 
Kepner and Nei! Collins, 


28 October, Thursday 


ALTON (Hants). 7.30 ids Friends Meeting 
House, Church St. IC Teach-in, Subject: 
* How much more? aid to the poorer na- 
tions.”’ Speakers: Walter Birmingham and 
Liberal and Labour candidates. So¥. 


LONDON E.11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Hoad. PPU group discussion. 


Meet the directors 
and staff of 


Peace News 


at the 
Annual readers’ 


meeting 


Sunday 24 October 3 pm 


Westminster Friends Meeting House 
62 St Martins Lane, London W.C.2. 
(near Leleester Square station) 


(Right) 


t and silv 
THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual gek and is ho 


peace and spiritual communism, cdites 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free, ADP 3 P 
ne Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, 1 } Sleeping 
S.W.18. 

' t (Botiom 
Accommodation vacan F Army an 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large, ne 
decorated, with balcony, in mansion flat. 
of kitchen and bathroom, Vegetarian © 
CHIswick 3565. | 


International 
days of protest | 


on Vietnam 
Oct 15, 7.30. Public meeting at. 7 
Camden (St Pancras) Town Hal 
with Fenner Brockway, Malcdlt 
Caldwell, Lena Jeger MP, 
Murdoch, Dr Joseph Needham, ef 
Francis Noble, Verdun Perl. 
Admission 1s. 
Also 8 a.m. Saturday 16 Oct to 

6 pm Sunday 17 Oct. / 
Picket the US Embassy, Grosvel® 
Square 


further particulars from r 
British Council for Peace in Viett®, 
374 Grays Inn Road, Londen W¥') 
TER 1078, 


WE SHALL | 
OVERCOME 


a public meeting addressed by 
MR JULIAN BOND 

(of the Student Non-violent Coord 
ting Committee, Atlanta, Georgia) } 

Friends House | TRE\ 
Euston Road, London N.W.1,. 


Thursday 21 October 


7 pm 
All those concerned for the right ae in Sent 
opment of a multi-racial society in B omrai 
tain should ¢é : 

uld attend experle 


g! 
Organised by the Race Relations C0 , Th 
mittee and the Peace and muternatio™ ing your 


Relations Committee of the Relig Wi 
Society of Friends, unio j ) tose, you 

Y 
6 l renounce war and 1 will nevef i te eon 
support or sanction anathel | Sree” 
Thia pledge signed by each | You ope 
member is the basis of the peach ii thro 
Pladge Union send your pledgé i ath 
PPU Headquarters Dick Shappa™ | must pet 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC! to lay’) 
oeeneeerentereennnetateearienenuteennaesaesia seamen a tL me giz 
f Olished 

UW Ginsberg and | ine 

The offs 


Corso talk yo, (loser, C 


October An exclusive 7-page interview" if] °C your 
Vol3No7 Alien Ginsberg, with pictures. U he 
OO NO? featured in the latest issue of Ody's \ 


Ho talks about students, non-violence, tape | Sbout, y 


religion, policemon, demonstrations: | ©7 om! ots 
ences in London, Liverpool, Oxford, AM! oy. 18 
Indla_and Russia, In angry mood, ME — opti) Urs o 
GREGORY CORSO In attacking Englis? |) (80m he 
at Albert Hall reading. w gcone 4) °F place 
Also in the October U: The Hterary " BU’ ppt 


at Sheffield, Vietnam teach-ine, Poelty 47 jn ! Ow the 
Grean. Opinion survey showing that ™ yotl &heag n 
students are studying wrong subject’ ire! You he 
Universities Festival. Judith EarnsiaW*® | Clay 

story. And MORE! en tte throw Bi 
U is a monthly magaline for student aa cory oy Ugh 
tion. Jt circulates in all universities. Or ontt Kent, | 
leges and is writton and edited by # Par Nowiny 
Seal ar real Get oes oe ta eaten ae “ont | ag Oe 8 
Post coupon ta: U Sales (701), 12 Marryat v agar’ o 
London $.W.19, Tick one square, |) det Overt 
To qualify for student raies () fu aye 
must be given, nN anin 


G8 igs 
One copy (ine 6d postage) is def) gis Nimal ’ 


one ye b (7 issues 10s 6d? L) gt W 

Two year ub (14 issues) 178 60° B ‘06 { Anis 9 
Three year sub (21 issues) 205 04 coe") OMe, 
NAME (Mr/Miss)......... fu anh eseasnnp 1st enone Fiy BY 
Univeraity/College....... z ante a Soo 
Degree/Course i er ee ae pian 
Torm-time addregs...............008 sabe Wet oni t 
ee cn geen bce 
YOU NEED NOT SEND MONEY NOW"T™ i gpa 
BILL YOU, AE) hf 


we 


) (Right) Prever tUpshat with the colours of JNTR: the flag is gold 
and silver, “ costing hundreds of pounds of the tax-payers’ money,” 
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and is housed in the sflicers’ nie 


Sleeping accommodation in a" good” hut (below). 


(Bottom right) collecting paper matches etc, fram the sand: “ join the 


Army and learn a trade.” 
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TREVOR UPSHALL IN THE ARMY 


‘You are an animal’ 


In September, 1964, Trooper Trevor Upshall bought himself out of 

é army. Earlier he had been imprisoned in Aden for duplleating 
‘Ommittee of 100 Icaflets. This article recounts same of his personal 
€xperiences during his unwilling years as a soldier. 


The first words that you hear on enter- 
we your training camp are that you will 
nh you was deal if you send a letter 
9 your MP or to the press, 


You soon find out why. 


ihe door slams open and the NCO 
wTeams in that it's time to get up. 
-%U open your eyes another day to 
Pl through. How long have you been 
Acre, two weeks. [t seems that you have 
Pent all your life like this, but you 
wet ket up. Before inspection you have 
fan’ SH) your kit on aa bed, all the 
noes size all in Jine, the room must he 
felighea and all the beds in one straight 


iT 

he officer and the NCOs are coming 
be SCP. Only two men now and then it will 
; your turn for inspection, From behind 
04 hear crashes, you know that some- 
ti ys kit, maybe yours, is being kicked 
boot? your bed overturned, The bulled 
hoy 8, polished often into the early 
Bio of the morning, banged about the 
gg because of some small thing out 

Place either real or imagined. 


u 
An they are in front of you. You stare 
y es not moving. The eyes move over 
relay 1@ passes on, you have passed, You 
throw But there is still the day to get 
Mine” ~ a day of PT and drill until 
Chow ten back to the endless bull, 
to Wing that if your kit is not thought 
aad 48 good as it should, all of the 
again Might be punished, the men turn 
vert @ach other, The inspection {s 

» the NCO comes to you: “You are 
Nimes What are you?” “T am an 

. you shout back. He smiles and 
fy h of, The point is proven, when you 
ONlery VOUr training, you will obey all 
yj, Without question or thought. 


Scot) Years passed. I went to Berlin, 
a and then to Aden. By this time 
vecome a firm supporter of the 
bryant he Army had from time to time 
1 y me up for a little talk, but had 
Sry little else. I then found an 


old fnend, Wally Milburn. He came 
from A Squadron and had been in trouble 
with the Army for publishing a story in 
Resistance. We joined forcea with an- 
other CND supporter whom I cannot 
name a8 he is still with the 4 RR. 


At this moment aj] three of us were 
warned that if we carried on we were 
voing to get it. Just one week later 
myself and Milburn were caught print 
ing leaflets stating the views of CND. 
Both of us got put inside. 


The day started at 5 am. The guard 
sergeant kicked the door of the cell 
open. The routine was the same seven 
days a week, except you had half an 
hour extra in bed on Sunday. You get 
up, wash and shave, then you box the 
bed and Jay all your kit onto it, all 
elothes squared off to a set size, and 
not a millimetre out. You then scrubbed 
the clean floor, polished the key holes, 
all the time working at the double, 
Every time you move across the guard 
room you run. Outside, you march at 
180 paces a minute. This in the heat of 
the desert takes a lot out of you, 

Some time after 6 am you are marched 
off for breakfast. You eat all your meals 
in your cell, You are aniy allowed a 
short time to eat. Often you do not have 
enough time to eat it ail. Alse you are 
only allowed one shower a day so you 
eat covered in sweat and filth. In fact 
Wally had to be sent to the MO because 
he got covered in a rash because of the 
lack of washing. 

After breakfast you go out and work 
till 10.30. Then you stand by your bed 
to be inspected and to tell the duty 
officer that you have no complaints. 
Then back to work, dinner, work, tea, 
work, supper, shower and bed at 9 pm. 
One thing I will say is that you do sleep 
well inside. 

Only the Army could think up the work 
that you do, Just useful work, such as 
sweeping the sand, ami making ttle 
walls around the eamp. Sometimes 1 


broke rocks or carried endless piles from cane to my cell and told ma to get oat. 
one spot to another. They seemed to Tt was diacharged at ona minule to 


ret heavier and heavier as the sun got 
Higher. Of course somelimes 1 moved 
them in a wheelburrow but as all the 
air was let out of the tyres jt was not a 
Jot better. 


After nine days had passed and still 
we had no charge made against us, it 
scemed to me that they intended to 
keep us inside until we promised that 
we would be good boys, so J refused ta 
eat any meals but carried on with 
work. After seven days a friend got in 
touch with me that we were going to 
be sent to England. Later on I had my 
first meal and found that I did not feel 
hungry and did not each much, In fact. 
after live days I did not feel hungry. 


The next day the CO had us in and 
gave us 28 days detention, then to be 
sent back ta England. 1 was very pleased 
to hear this, as I had now decided to 
buy myself out and it would be cheaper 
to do so from England. However this 
turned out to be just another of their 
lies. On the last day of detention we wera 
told that we were to be kept in but 
sent to different posts. 

I was sent some 1,200 miles to a now 
camp where I applied to buy myself 
out, However they tried to be funny and 
said I would have ta go to Majaya with 
the regiment. By this time I had had a 
pellyfiull and told them that they would 
have to carry me. After reading the riot 
act, threatening to charge me with every: 
thing, including my phote in my local 
paper saying IT was to be charged with 
cowardice, they flew off without. me, 
telling me to stay at Aden to await my 
discharge. 

The day came to come home. Tt cast 
me about £170 ag J had just over one 
roar to go, but even though if almost 
broke mé, J never regretted it. 


I thought that this was the finiah, but 
they thought they would have one last 
dig at me. “Trying to be funny?" I 
shouted hack, as it was back to. the 
glasshouse once again. This time I re- 
fused to co-aperate. So every time they 
wishe} me to go 73 the CO they had 
to drag me over. After four days they 


twelve. Tf 1 had been in ihe Acmy at 
12 o'clock T would had lesa than one 
year to de, so 7 eould claing £26 back, 
but at the time 1 could not cara less 
1 wus free, after five years. Five wastoc 
years out of my Jife. 


ee 
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The alternatives in Rhodesia 


Tom McGrath writes 

It is possible that the threat of British 
economic sanechuns might — dissuade 
Rhodesian premier, Jan Smith, from 
rushing into a Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence (UDI), possible but not 
particularly consoling to those who don’t 
agree with his particular definition of 
“civilisation.” 

Last Saturday, after negotiations with the 
British government had broken down 
seemingly beyond repair, he told a press 
conference in London: ° We are sure 
of what will happen to us if we sit and 
do nothing. We have seen it in the 
countries to the north. We have seen 
civilisation go out of the window.” 

Mr Sinith, whatever amount of bluster 
he threw into his statements in Britain 
to maintain popularity in Rhodesia, is 
likely to stand firm. The voices of Rho- 
desian commerce and industry may help 
to delay his government’s grab for in- 
dependence for a bit longer but Smith 
knew well, when he layed down his tough 
line in London, what disastrous effects a 
British ecanomie boycott could have on 
the Rhodesian economy. He seems pre- 
pared to ‘ake the risk. Similarly, South 
Africa’s lack of enthusiasm for UDI 
toughness must act as a restraint. But 
only for a time. 

Eventually Ian Smith and his govern- 
ment will have to resolve Rhodesia's 
ugly ambiguities one way or the other. A 
220 thousand white minority cannot rule 
4,000,000 blacks, deprive them of land, 
education and the right to democracy 
indefinitely, particularly with increas- 
ingly hostile African neighbours putting 
on the pressure. At some point, the 
Rhodesian government will have to de 
cide either to withdraw gracefully and 
let majority rule take over or go all out 
to make white dominance complete, 
create, as one commentator put it, “a 
poor man’s South Africa.” There {s little 
doubt which course Ian Smith will 
choose: “Having considered all the 
problems most carefully, in the end we 


came to the conclusion that if we have 
to go down - vet out of our country - 
we would rather go fighting than yo out 
crawling on our hands and knees.” 


What will happen when Mr Smith does 
decide to act is very unpleasant to con- 
sider, 


Economic sanctions from Britain would 
take more than a year to have the 
disastrous etfects predicted. During that 
time lapse, tension in Africa would in- 
crease probably to breaking — point. 
Rhodesia’s reply to British economic 
sanctions - and to Zambian border in- 
filtration - would be to cut off rail com- 
munications and cval supplies to Zam- 
bia's copper industry. This would both 
cripple Zambia’s economy and cause a 
British sterling crisis. Whatever risks 
Britain is prepared to take, Zambia is 
not likely to sit back and wait to be 
crippled by Rhodesia. Nor are events in 
Rhodesia going to wait. After UDI and 
Britain’s retaliatory sanctions, white re- 
pression of the blacks in’ Rhodesia 
would be on & sharp increase, and a 
black rehellion would become daily more 
likely. Prohably, Rhodesia could expect 
economic aid from South Africa but it 
is also probable that if Britain takes 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia, the 
same sanctions will be applied by Britain 
and America to South Africa. South 
Africa is not likely to respond to sanc- 
tions any less extremely than Rhodesia 
- on the contrary. 


There remains the possibility of * putting 
in the army” - a fairly standard British 
procedure to deal with Afro-Asians who 
are making the British government feel 
uncomfortable. To put in an army against 
white rebels, however, might provoke an 
outcry in this country and possibly have 
an adverse effect on the government's 
electoral popularity. The regime in 
Rhodesia is the representative of people 
who, not so very long ago, were British. 
This clearly racialist argument has re- 
strained the government so far from 


Lambrakis Youth threatened 


The Greek constitutional crisis contin- 
ues. None of the factors which led to 
the confrontation between  ex-Prime 
Minister Papandreou and King Constan- 
tine (outlined by Constantine Poulos on 
the opposite page) has been resalved. 
All that has happened is that one side 
is winning - and at the moment the 
anti-democratic forces in Greece are in 
a strong position. 


When, on September 25, the government 
of Mr Stephanopoulos was given a maj- 
ority of 4 in the Greek parliament, he 
was the third leading member of Pap- 
andreou's awn Centre Union party who 
had been asked by the King to form an 
anti-Papandreou government. Stephan- 
opolous’ ministers virtually all are 
defectors from the Centre Union Party 
and this gives the government a very 
curious appearance in parliament. This 
Centre Union government can muster 
only 45 votes from the Centre Union 
party whereas 126 Centre Union votes 
are against it; its majority is obtained 
hy the collective support of 98 National 
Radical Union (ERE) members who 
constitute the neo-fascist right-wing in 
Greece. The Centre Union ministers 
have been “bought” to serve the aims 
of the Aral in Greece hy bribes of 
money and ministerial positons. 

As soon as Stephanapolous’ government 
had secured {ts majority the King sus- 
pended tho emergency session. Fartia- 
ment is now in recess until October 15. 
An important question once parliament 
is recalied is how long the new govern- 
ment can survive with its shaky major- 
ity and, if it falls, whether the King will 
continue hig search for a viable govern- 
ment hostile to Papandreou or whether 
he will opt to rule by decree with the 
support of the Army. This latter has 
seemed the a outcome of the crisis, 
a result of the forced polarity between 
right and Jeft in Greek polities In which 
the eentre is being destroyed. 

The most immediate results of the crisis 
ilustrate this trend, Both right and lett- 
wings are mobilising against each other. 
Throughout Greece trade union organis- 
ation la increasingly subject to interfer- 
ence hy the police and the military. 
Trade union meetings held without 
rece permission have been broken up 
by the police. Striking post-office wark- 


railwayworkers and lorrydrivers 


ers, 


have been threatened with conscription. 
Right-wing trade union leaders have 
been imposed on the General Canfedera- 
tion of Labour. The many protest dem- 
onstrations held by the left-wing all over 
Greece have been brutally broken up 
and the left claims that many incidents 
have been staged by right-wing provoca- 
teurs, 

What is not nearly widely enough known 
outside Greece is that each prospective 
prime minister invited by the King to 
form a government was presented with 
a list of conditions. One of these ob- 
viously enough was that he would pre- 
serve the service ministries for the 
king's nominees. Another was that he 
would agree to dissolve the Lambrakis 
Youth Movement. 

Originally called Lambrakis Lives, the 
Lambrakis Youth Movement was founded 
in memory of Gregory Lambrakis, the 
Greek MP and leader of the Greek peace 
movement murdered after addressing a 
peace rally in Salonika. When many of 
the leaders of the Bertrand Russell 
Committee of 160 were conscripted inte 
the Greek Army this movement also 
merged into the “ Lambrakides ”. 

The Lambrakis Youth Movement has 
been out in force during the present 
crisis and has thus strengthened right- 
wing calls for its compulsory dissolution. 
But even before the resignation of Pap- 
andreou, the King had been putting 
pressure on him to have the movement 
dissolved and Papandreou had agreed to 
a “judicial” dissolution, that is not to 
have the movement arbitrarily suppres- 
sed but to enact a law which would have 
the Lambrakis Youth declared illegal in 
the courts. 

With Stephanapoulos in pawer no such 
judicial niceties presumably need be 
expected. We must expect the police to 
move against the Lambrakis Youth 
Movement soon under instructions from 
the Minister for Public Order. 

The League for Democracy in Greece, 
on its twentleth anniversary, Is holding 
a meeting at the Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London, at 7.00 pm, Saturday 
QGetoher 23. Speukers will inelude a 
Greek MP, Dunald Soper, Jack Lindsay; 
there will he films of Betty and Tony 
Ambietelos and of the demonstatiens 
during the Greek royal visit to Landon; 
and some Greek songs. 


mulitary threats. 

Further, as Jame Fairbairn pointed out 
in the New Statesman, (October 1): 
“Given Britain’s existing military com- 
initments and the logistic position in 
Central Africa, military experts can de- 
monstrate impressive difficulties in 
mounting such an operation.” But he 
continues: “ These arguments have been 
publicly supported by Mr Bottomley 
(Secretary for Commonwealth  Rela- 
tions), who has also advanced two more. 
One is that military intervention would 
lead to a “Congo situation”, but this 
does not bear examination. Rhodesian 
circumstances are quite different. There 
is a strong African sense of national 
unity, no ideological dissent within the 
African leadership, no outside powers 
interested in or capable of reviving dis- 
sension and provoking fighting between 
the two historical tribal groups, and no 
Union Miniére. The other bogey raised 
by Mr Bottomley is that fighting would 
escalate throughout East and Central 
Africa. Why should it? The neighbour- 
ing African countries in the Common- 
wealth would all welcome British inter- 
vention and Zambia would almost cer- 
tanly request it. As for South Africa, 
Verwoerd will not expose apartheid to 
the danger of an expansionist war.” 


All things considered then, a military 
solution seems to be the simplest solu- 
tion to the Rhodesian situation. Much 
might be solved by, to quote Fairbairn 
again, “ military intervention to end the 
rebellion, followed by a transition period 
under British, or perhaps UN, super- 
vision and a constitutional conference 
which would produce majority rule.” 
Further, it would not be a very severe 
war. Fairbairn adds: “If Britain inter- 
vened militarily, some resistance from 
the white Rhodesian forces must be 
expected, though it is unlikely to be of 
the last-ditch variety in the face of con- 
vincing British concentrations.” 


The obvious point for a journal like 
Peace News to make on Mr Fairbairn's 
eloquent words is that they disguise a 
very harsh reality. No-one doubts the 
sincerity of Mr Fairbairn and other left- 
wing commentators like him in wanting 
to find a solution to the Rhodesian situ- 
ation, but it is essential to point out that 
every war is terrible, large or small. 
One death fram violence might be less 
lamentable than a thousand deaths but 
it is, nonetheless, lamentable. 


An answer to this might be - “yes, we 
agree with you about the horrors of any 
war but in some cases violence is inevit- 
able. In this case, a war would be the 
least of many evils.” This is a reasonable 
and humane argument to put forward 
and one that any non-violent movement 
must be prepared to meet. The situation 
in Rhodesia is such that economic sanc- 
tions will lead to much more violence 
than the introduction of a British army. 
The present situation in Rhodesia is a 
form of warfare. The white population 
is committing mass violence against the 
oppressed black majority. It is quite 
clear that the essential thing is to make 
sure that Smith and his racialist policies 
are stopped. The essential thing is not 
violence or non-violence. It could be 
strongly argued against someone who on 
non-violent grounds opposed the intro- 
duction of a British army into Rhodesia 
that he was in fact giving sanction to 
violence - the violence of Tan Smith. 
And it can be strongly argued that there 
is no non-violent solution in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


This last point is the most telling. At 
present there does seem to be little 
chance for non-violence even beginning 
to operate in Rhodesia. But this is not 
{o say that a non-violent solution could 
not be envisaged. Doubtless there could 
be many schemes for a_ non-violent 
“assault” on the Rhodesian problem. 
What it does mean is that the non- 
violent movement is still very far from 
having produced a practical alternative 
ta violence in many conflict situations. 
The world’s peace movement jumps into 
action to protest the latest crisis but 
still has not done a fraction of the work 
necessary to develop a means of avert- 
ing the crisis before i¢ occurs. This is 
a depressing point to make, but one that 
must be faced - and surmounted. No- 
one, whatever his ideals, can sit back 
and ask the oppressed’ millions in 
Rhodesia to de no violence to thelr 
oppressor - unless he has some other 
solution to offer them. 


PERSONAL 
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A close friend recently had a mint 
operation in the local cottage hospités 
What astonished her was the inform 
friendliness of everybody; the nus 
talked about her boy friend, the doct@ 
showed her his New York travel snd? 
shots, the ward sister fussed around he 
with what seemed to be quite exorbitat 
care and there was a general sense tha 
a sick person was someone who matter 
personally. Now it seems that scores ve 
these places, the number may well ! 

deed run into hundreds, are due to # 
closed. The first move was made mor 
than a year ago, but local reaction ba 
so strong (in my own area it arouse 
more opposition than any other gover” 
ment proposal in modern times), thé 


track. 
Are they now convinced, one wondel 
that hospital efficiency is measure¢ 
other forms than audited accoun i 
giant schemes of centralisation? Hav; 
they really bowed to the better jue 
ment of those most nearly affected, re 
local hospital users? Or are they mere 
biding their time with axes still poise: 
It would be fine to learn that democrat 
works, that peoples’ opinions matter, 4” 
that our cottage hospitals are safe. 
es . » 


What is the layman, to say nothing 
the laywoman, to make of the fF 
about the birth control pill? The | ‘ol 
dent of the British Medical Associall f> 
puts out a special statement in the 1a 
cet that despite the cases of thromb0% 


that have cropped up it is perfectly sa Communi: 


ow 


disarray: 
Ment; wil 
Ment, a je 
frustrated 
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tutional 


his 


Not cause 


and harmless. What greater assuran® | forces’ t 


could anyone want? 


At the same time, 
weighs in with a solemn warning adov. | 
its effects on certain glands at the er 
of the brain and the central nerv®, 
system. The upshot of her warnin cis 
that we just do not know the full offen 


a, curely ¢ 
Dr Summersbit | Wing for 


§ going 
OWwer str 


In the 4 
Reorge 


of the pill and that we should pro¢ metre UI 
with the greatest caution. hentary 

I am sure she is right; my own credulll l vienest ir 
towards doctors has taken a number | Dreseive fi 


hard knocks in recent years and now. | 


days nothing arouses my alarm and & tro 


tal 


picion more promptly than to hear nf 


le, and 
1 of th 


on some proposal or other the lead! The Cc 
doctors agree it is harmless. Many the eee 


them seem to be unaware that all 
specialist knowledge in the world 38 
small account if it is allied to an inal | 
quate philosophical framework. + 

i t 


My own view of the pill is that anybo" 
who supposes it is possible by chen at 
means regularly to inhibit the Moy 
dynamic physiolovical process of wht 
the body is capable, without soone! ay 
later doing serious harm to the DO | 
itself, has not given five minutes ¢c@ 
cutive thought to the matter at all. 


. . * 


that a defendant in a court case anise. 
from the Spanish Embassy demons’, | 
tion last week had been remanded ae | 
medical report after loudly asserted | 
that police and judges should be € et at 
by the people, I thought in Britain 
least this was aE a new developme 4, 
When he was subsequently exami iy | 
and the defendant was none other ee 
that doyen of demonstrators, Paul J 
lowski, the doctor seemed to think (y | 
too. I have just received my PY ad 
Paul's account of the proceeding§ “np 
it reads like an Orwellian vignetl® 4, 
the super state. Because he refuse ag 
wear prison garb he was kept mays 
in a cell in Brixton Prison for tef “oss | 


a 
and after recovering his clothing ‘pat 
informed by a lady social workel yaq 
two doctors wha had examined HiT ay 
concluded that he needed “a litle 
in a mental hospital.” "con 
He was duly taken to ane in a tax! 4 re 
had the inside handle on one 04) 4). 
moved (a real James Bond touch © jag. | 


At the hospital, after a lengthy iO one p 
view, the doctor delivered himsel’ “nase ‘it 


oO 


view that Paul’s opinions were 1 are 


of the majority, but that people : 
put into hospital for their opiniones in) 
added, “They do those sort of ve APY 
Russia - but I don’t want to ab en 
thing to do with it.’ And Paul W® 


5 
Sy 


discharged. guth 
Well spoken Doctor, Well done eratit 
But what sinister spirit of bure®” ne 


conformist partisanship was inspi) © jnt 
worthy rapeioas of Brixton Prison! r 
tiate this new threat to freedom: ft 
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i seuse th] CONStantine Poulos 

lio ma 

at scores ! 

ay wel] i) 


wee PAapandreou versus 


eaction wa 
it arouse 
her govert 


crew the palace 


re wonders) The Greek King's motto is “ My pow: 
yeasured M) €T Hes in the love of my people,” but 
wounts an?) fr three inonths now, King Constantine 
tion? Have) 888 had to be “protected” from some 
vetter juds Of his people by tear gas bombs, high- 
ffected, the Pressure anti-riot. fire trucks, policernen 
hey mere YW the thousands, and army units that 
ui poised: dave encircled the city. More important, 
democracy | He Greek nation has been in complete 
Wsarray: without, in effect, a povern- 
‘eaf Ment; with an unruly sectarian pariia- 
Aen, a jerry-built throne and a confused, 
UStrate » oY 
nothing al Strated people. 


f the row The crisis was not fortuitous, nor was 
Me Pres it simply a consequence of the * con- 
Association Stitutional issue” - the king defiantly 
in the Lv | “Surping a prime ininister’s right to 
thrombos! mane his own iministers. And it was 
rfectly sal | hot caused by the palace’s “fear of 
assuran® | -9Mmunist infiltration of the armed 

‘Orces,” the armed forces having been 


4 
- 
=e 
> 
=? 
bas) 


chil! Securely controlled by the royalist-right 
agen a “lng for more than twenty years. What 
ning ase 8 going on in Greece is basically a 
a the vols Power struggle. 
yal 
warnine 4, In the elections of February, 1964, 
full effe) “eorge Papandreow led his coalition 


ld proce? ‘entre Union to victory with a parha- 
qentary majority of 53% (the second 
'ghest tn modern Greek history). The 
Yetory followed twelve years of op- 
and now  Pessive, royalist right-wing political 
m and aut i le, and twenty years of oligarchic con- 
» hear th! “Ol of the nation’s economy. 


n credulll 
number 


The Centre Union’s strength came from 
the peasants, the white-collar workers, 
vorld 16 ? an; trade unions, the professional classes 
yan inade d the students. It was a loose coali- 
k ‘th und savourlng this long-sought vic- 
ol ane? the egocentric, octogenarian Papan- 
at anyt jcal OU did not wish to risk any move that 
y chem d | would: precipitously hust his dream of 
ne nich Bi irioue end for a lony and checkered 
io cal career. 
sooner 
the pou | Cusequently, he yielded to the palace 
ites com™) Y’Mand that he 


ke appoint one of the 

it all. bees men to the Ministry of National 
_ fence. (This ministry has in all the 

other day | fitwar years been placed on a unique 
. grisilé of tins, being in effect regarded as part 
ist ae the royal prerogative. The Greek mon- 


»ymonsl* 4 : , 
at fo 4 | nchy’s power lies in the loyalty of the 


reek army.) Papandreou yielded fur: 
ted at on the composition of the chiefs of 
Britain at “AE Again, these were men loyal to 
elopm . Monarchy, not to the prime minister 
examine’ €ven to the nation. It is the same 


ther ta | aay that has rigged clections in the 
Paul paw lig a. it the interest of the monarchy, 
think 7 a Status and the Greek Establish- 
» copy " 
dings and ie pian Ministorealatheniaha cite 
mete © | Atay 2 thu inister, both before and 
Bend to} Y his eleetion, had pramised to 
refuse ed | cleanse” the armed forees and the 
pt ays mutally repressive police and pendar: 
r ten yas | nevie of their predominantly pro-royalist 
(HiME that | ye farchies. He did not carry out this 
yrker 


1 nat Mise. In his election canipaizn he 


rite st | “Ore to expose and bring to justice the 
Wing! and corruption” of the right 

jyicb hag” regime which he succeeded, He 
tax) Wee | Mg Not done so. On the contrary, he 
y aol t) guvelched parliamentary debate on this 


if fiat and side tracked a proposed par- 
thy the diy entary inquiry into the preceding ve 


S 
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self OF ee | th 8 use of “secret funds.” (It is 
. Ty \ 

not Oy lay tht that these “seeret funds" were 

Je are ad ty PY spent on antileft and anti-Cen- 


se acta ‘ 
Wane Pi om Activities, and in support of under- 


+ | { f . 5 : 4 
thn it wii pd organisations of rightwing bullies 
have net errorists.) 
wise cir , 

Saal: tiny dreou overloaded his cabinet with 
yne Pai Ns Hers oriented towards conservatism. 
reaue™ ye Cy, lnister of Finance gave the wealthy 

‘ 


pire it) Gy a tax cut. His Minister of Agri- 
100 Inp SC Maintained high support prices 
fra ThOAL and continued to purchase DS 
tah surpluses: litle thought was given 

‘© poasibility ef launching a struc: 


tural reform of Greece’s fragmented 
agriculture, His Minister of J.abour 
openly sided with the anti democratic 


forces of the organised labour movement, 
The need for careful, long-range plan- 
ning was recognised, but nothing con 
crete was accomplished. (The Papan- 
dreou government was in power only 
eighteen maths.) 


It had been expected that the Prime 
Minister’s son, Andreas (formerly head 
of the Department of Economies at the 
University of Cahfornia, Berkeley), 
would direct the much needed economic 
programming, but his arrogance and his 
overbearing, premature preoccupation 
with politics, domestic and foreign, com- 
promised his influence in the field 
where he could have proved most useful. 
In the process, he contributed to the 
estrangement from his father of many 
older political personalities who feared 
that young Papandreou's wide-ranging 
manoeuvres presaged the establishment 
of a dynasty. 


He is, however, a passing player in this 
drama, and needs to be noted only be- 
cause he has become a convenient scape- 
goat, That he appears to have deliberate- 
ly let his father down is also not too 
relevant. 


The important point is that no postwar 
Greek government has been able to 
bring about solid social and economic 
reform on the basis of careful long-term 
planning. The reason is that a few score 
families control more than half the 
national wealth. They are supported by 
a camp-following parvenu elite who 
made huge fortunes during the Nazi 
occupation and the subsequent US aid 
programmes, These groups easily evade 
taxation. 


Economic growth was impressive in the 
1050s, but began to sag by the end of the 
decade, It couldn’t be sustained because 
the investment was mostly in the mer 
chant fleet, roads and tourist facilities - 
nat in directions which would help build 
for the future of the country. Greece's 
imports (largely industrial.consumer) are 
still about 240-1 over exports (largely 
agricultural), The export of Industrial 
goods started its decline in 1960, and 
that was a figure well below 5% of the 
fotal exports. 


The country’s economic pattern is quite 
obviously the creation of an unbellevably 
Selfish oligarchy and its puny imitators 
- with, of course, the monarchy, the 
army and the antiquated, graft-ridden 
bureaucracy. 

Bemused by a self-proclaimed sense of 
destiny, Prime Minister George Papan- 
dreou believed that he could set a com. 
fortably slow pace for bringing to the 
Greek peaple the political and soejal 
justice which he had promised. His 
radualism was designed to offset the 
fears of the palace and the Establish. 
yen, 

Me revamped the judiciary. With much 
improved waves, the judges hecame fess 
subject to inthiences, and. when they 
were assured of the Prime Minister's 
backing against reprisals, began to give 
“anoeven break’ un fhe courts to all 
Masses Dortne Papandreou's short ten- 
ure, the archaic school systeny was con. 
siderably renovated in the direction of 
making free publie education much more 
easily available. The plan also pravided 
for free lunches in the lower jrrasles, 
Technical education was encouraged: 
colleges outside of Athens and Satonika 
were proposed and plans for them set 
info motion, Ne longer were the poall- 
tical opinions of 4 grandfather, father, 
or older brother useit to deny worthy 
aludents access ta higher ednuestion. 
Yapandreou Tduiself held the Ministry 


of Education. This was not a grandstand 
play: his first biph government post, in 
1030, was the Ministry of Education un- 
der Jeftherios Venizelos. The son af a 
poor Village priest, Pupandreou received 
an education because his four brothers 
worked to support him, and thus denied 
theinselves any education. This pooling 
of resources to put one member of the 
familly through school is not unusual in 
Greece, 


A vital factor in Papandreou'’s present 
popularity was the extension during his 
eighteen months in office, of freedom 
of expression, Whera the previous rigtt- 
wing governments had prohibited potlitl 
cal demonstrations (except when they 
had an anti-American flavour), Papan- 
dreou alowed them. Communist-argan- 
ised “peace inarches,” previously 
banned, were carried out without hin- 
drance or incident, The total circulation 
of daily newspapers in Greeee increased 
hy 200,000 after Papandreou came to 
power, No longer were citizens in. the 
pravinces afraid to subseribe ta cen 
lrist or deftist newspapers. They were 
no lonver listed hy the gendarmerie a3 
“Communists,” nor were they harassed 
daily by the bully-hoys of the right. The 
state-owned and state-controlled radio 
became al much more honest mechan. 
(There is no television in Greece) 


The programme summed up in these 
moves may nol seem earthshaking It 
provided, however, what the Greeks call 
an “alr of freedom.” i eannot be des- 
eribed, it cannot be spelled out . but 
the Groveks can  feal it. 

Nevertheless, desplte Mapandreau's grad: 
ualinm. despite his appeasing: approach 
to major prablems, despite his concilia- 
tory “consensis altitudes towards the 
nepativisuic upposition - he was tao niuch 
for the Vstablishment. Us flunkeys 
started sniping at hint early this springy 
and ia duly they found their alm, Papan- 
dreou's attempt io take aver the Ministry 
of Defence for hinselt wus the last straw. 
The Establishment maved 

The imumatiee, unintollectual, mother 
dominated, 25-year-old playboy Wing was 
called in and told to gay bis lines, He 
did. Rat nathing went acconbing ta the 
seript. Papandreoau’s Centre Untan Party 
did not fall apart- neither tien nor after 
subsequent whittling. The peaple, sceine 
their ineagre, newfound liberties being 
taken from thetn, were qoickly araused., 
There followed 4 series of ridiculous 
manoenvres on the part of the palace 
and its backers tu isalaie Papaadreoen, 
to woo his followers, to weaken hiy party, 
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to smear all his supporters as ° Commu 
nists.” None of these tactics has worked, 
Whatever the outeame of the present 
trisis may be (and a military dictator 
ship is not impossible}, the basie in- 
ternal struggle will continua. 


The Greek people still want real polltt 
cul democracy and an amount of sorial 
democracy. If they have to go to the 
extreme left - beacause they conie fo 
feel, however mistakenly, chat it edlil 
aatisfy their needs, demands and a& 
pirationa « they will do so, Indead, they 
are daing so right now - betausa their 
fovernment was troperiously snatched 
from them. 


No one in Greece « except perhaps the 
Establishment - can answer a simple 
questions why is the Communist tmave. 
ment so strong in Greece today? Eifteen 
years ago, the party was anllawed after 
having launched and lost # eruél civil 
war. Some (5,000 ta 80,000 Conununists 
fled acress the northern borders, The 
party mechanism was completely des 
troyed The few Conimiunisis who e- 
mained were imprisoned for inany years, 
and whan they came out were broken 
mien, A ruthless right persecuted iven 
the slightest hint of Comununist sym- 
Puls Government pavarwngh orn: 
sations, faculties, clerey were all 
“hurged " oof defiwank  ° Infbiences.” 
Quasr-oificial gangs of riptht-wing thugs 
ferrorised ibe caumiry while gavermenta 
winked, Why, then, after fifteen yeara, 
is there a strong Camimuniat movement 
{yy (lreece? 

The Establishment at present does nat 
worry undaly ahant the Casradarists, 
The growing polavisation of the comatry 
batweon extreme right. anit left, far 
Which the palace and its backers are 
completely respanniide, salts tha Es- 
tablishment well anough Tt is confident 
that owith the help a? the everroady 
troy) it ocan handia the extreme eft, 
After all, bath extremes une tha same 
Slogan: ° It’s we - or they.” 

What the Establishment fears oat. sg 
if row has shown, ja a slow, steady 
erosion of ie entrenched power and 
proedleges, hy a anadergte, oPaeressive, 
welfarestaig-orfented, warkerslident pre 
feasional, hourragis torment, To fara 
a humbling wily, mud old demazogue, 
who has held onl his ligand ts the Greek 
people and offered them just a Hlite bit 
ofa hotter life 

Repreaicd fron the Nation, 

Constantin Pastas in a coFrespandent 
for ihe Nemh Aimerian Newspaper 
Aliancte, 
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William Worthy MALAYSIA WITHOUT 


can-happen” tensions of January and 
February. That mood - including pre- 
parations in Djakarta to meet “ another 
Suez” - followed Sukarno’s unexpected 
withdrawal from the United Nations in 
protest at Malaysia's election to the 
Security Council, and the rapid build- 
up of British, Australian and New Zeal- 
and troops and navies in and around 
Malaysia to the highest Western military 
concentration in Asia since Korea. 


Around the world, knowledgeable voices 
warn that the recently amputated, British 
defended Federation of Malaysia . now 
consisting of Malaya, Sabah and Sarawak 
- could stilt become “ Britain's Vietnam ” 
and that SIngapore could soon emerge 
as “Malaysia's Cuba,” with the possi- 
bility of direct United States military 
involvement. Malaysia may well be the 
baby that launches a thousand rockets 
in this press-button age,” said an op- 
position leader in the Malaysian federal 
parllament on May 26. 


Tunku Abdul Rahman 


In 1957, before the end of the guerrilla 
fighting and the 12-year British-pro- 
claimed Fimergency, London granted po- 
litical independence to the 31 feudal 
Malay states and set up the Federation 
of Malaya, with Timku (Prince) Abdul 
Rahman as prime minister. The follow- 
ing year, the island ejty of Singapore - 
geographically separated from Malaya 
by only a short causeway - won internal 
self-government (except for security), 
while Britain retained control of foreign 
affairs, defenco and the banking, insur- 
ance and financial heights of the econ- 
omy. 

In social backgrounds and in their per- 
ceptions of today’s world Tunku Abdul 
Rahman and the Prime Minister of Sin- 
gapore, Lee Kuan Yew, have little in 
common. But their earlier personal com- 
patibility, together with Mr Lee's ad- 
voraey, paved the way for the 1063 
Malaya-Singapore marriage of conveni- 
ence within a four-member Federation 
of Malaysia. Recently the Tunku, who 
is the ageing scion of a Malay feudal 
dynasty, complained (The Times, August 
17) that his erstwhile federation “ bride,” 
Mr Lee, “had not understood the pecu- 
War status of the Malay states, their 
traditions and inclination to the feudal 
system which we cannot change and to 
which Malays adhere pretty dearly.” 


Rahman and the other sultanic rulers 
of Malaya are far removed from the 
nationalist-left mainstream of the “new 
emerging forces.” Indeed, if one is to 
judge from his public statements, the 
Muslim prince appears unaware of, or 
possibly contemptuous of, majority 
Afro-Asian thinking. Last May. for ex- 
ample, he guaranteed that the Afro 
Asian Peoples Solidarity Organisation, 
meeting in Ghana, would summarily re- 
ject his country’s membership applica- 
tion by choosing that moment to issue, 
in Tokyo, a warm endorsement of US 
bombing In North Vietnam. 


Even before that, Rahman had little 
political credit on which to draw among 
Africans and Asians. Yn 1960, at the 
Commonwealth meeting {n London, he 
suggested a “solution” for South Afri- 
ca." Why not give the Africans (that is, 
the blacks who constitute three-fourths 
of the population) ten seats (out of 156) 
in parllament, and I'll be gatisfied,” he 
declared. Prior to Neo Dinh Diem’s over. 
throw in 1963, the Tunku had sent the 
unpopular Saivon dictator a gift of a 
half-nillion rifles. 


President Sukarno refers ta Rahman as 
“a non-Asian Asian” ~ a label analogous 
in the US to “a white Negro.” In more 
diplomatic language, a Western ambas- 
sailor in Kuala Lumpur has made the 
same point: “The Tunku's iden of a 
foreign tour is London, Washington and 
Beirut. I would he good for him to 
travel in the non-whife countries.” 
(Christian Science Monitor, London 
edition, March 10, 1965), 


Lee Kuan Yew 


Untit relations between Singapore and 
Malaya began publicly to falter fast 
yuar, 


the Tunku and 43-year-old Lee 


SINGAPORE 


Kuan Yew frequently played together 
at the Royal Selangor Golf Club. A de- 
cade ago, Lee was the béte noir of 
Washington when he worked with the 
Communists in his People’s Action 
Party. In the spring of 1955, the Ameri- 
can press was predicting un imminent 
Communist take-over in Singapore at a 
time of political and anticolonial riots 
in which a US correspondent was killed. 
In those days Lee was often quoted as 
stressing that he would choose Commu- 
nisin if the only alternative was a con- 
tinuation of colonialism. A brilliant law 
student at Cambridge University two 
decades ago, he admits to the same 
Kast-West self-division that tore at the 
mind and soul of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
After Britain in 1958 finally relinquished 
self-government to Singapore, Lee drifted 
in a Westerly direction, as did Nehru 
following India’s independence. When 
he entered polities, he mastered Chinese. 
Until then he “cried with Nehru,” 
as he once expressed it, because he 
thought and spoke in English rather than 
in the tongue of his ancestors. 


The ambitious prime minister - called 
“Jemperor Lee” and “too big a_ fish 
for the Singapore pond” - admitted he 
aspired to be top man in the Federation. 
Once he had climbed to power on the 
island, he divested himself of his leftist 
allies and made peace with the British. 
With thousands of Tommies stationed 
at the naval base and with heavy British 
interests at stake in the world’s fifth 
largest port, Lee knew that London had 
no intention of permitting the imple- 
mentation of his Party's socialist plat- 
form. 


Many of Lee’s former trade union and 
PAP colleagues have long been in jail 
- some up to eight years without trial - 
for leftist activity and for opposition 
to the 1963 merger with Malaya, Today 
he stands as a buffer between the Brit- 
ish and the “new emerging forces” 
among Singaporeans. Opposition to him 
consists of many of the unions and 
the left Chinese students, while in gov- 
ernment he represents the Chinese 
builders, merchants and bankers. The 
Singapore correspondent of The Times 
wrote on August 14: “TI have even heard 
British businessmen here speak of him 
loyally as if he were their local Conser- 
vative MP at home.” 


Sabah and Sarawak 


In 1946, the British colonial administra- 
tion separated Singapore from Malaya. 
Nevertheless, of necessity, commercial 
and other relations continued to be close. 
The logic of geography and trade was 
enough to evoke efforts for a permanent 
political union. “ Everytime we open the 
tap in Singapore,” says Lee, “ three- 
quarters of that water comes from two 
rivers in Malaya, and only one-quarter 
from the Singapore reservoir.” His is- 
land city also depends on Malaya for 
certain foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Twenty-four percent of Singapore's trade 
is with Malaya. 


Tn Kuala Lumpur, originally the capital 
of conservative, Muslim Malaya and 
later the capital of Malaysia, the Malay 
feudal elements hoped, equally as much 
as did Lee and the British, that a mer- 
ger of the island with the mainland 
would dilute the political strength of 
Singapore's significant feft opposition. 
But within such a two-member federa- 
tion the Chinese would have outnum- 
bered the Malay population. It was this 
consideration that prompted London and 
Kuala Lumpur to cast their eyes 750 
miles castward, across the South China 
Sea, to British holdings on the large 
island of Burnes. 


Three-fourths of Borneo is part of the 
Inflonesian island chain and {ts known 
as Kalimantan. The northern portion of 
the (sland, which shares an 800-nile 
jungle frontier with the Indonesian 
part, consisted of three British terri- 
tories: Sarawak, Brunei and Sabah. To 
Sabah (also called North Borneo), the 
nearby Philippines lays a claim which, 
at the moment, is not being vigorously 
pressed. Nevertheless, the dispute over 
Sabah's sovereignty explains Manila’s 
opposition to the Malaysian federation 
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as constituted and the continuing ab- 
sence of diplomatic relations between 
the Philippines and the Federation. 
The inclusion of Sabah and Sarawak in 
Malaysia gave to the non-Chinese a 
slight ethnic preponderance (six million 
to four million). Because of the higher 
Malay birth-rate the demographers of 
“ strategie withdrawal” were optimistic 
that, numerically and = otherwise, the 
Chinese in the Federation could be 
“contained.” Officially sanctioned anti- 
Chinese discrimination in the federal 
civil service and weighted electoral pro- 
cedures to assure rural, Malay control 
of the federal parliament were other 
techniques of “ containment.” Altogether 
predictably, the Chinese in all compo- 
nent parts of the Federation reacted 
hitterly and violently to the Malay pri- 
vileges. 


‘Confrontation’ 


In May 1961, Tunku Abdul Rahman - 
then the prime minister of Malaya - 
first broached publicly London’s idea 
for a Malaysian federation. Six months 
later, he and British Prime Minister 
Macmillan reached the ‘“ Accord on 
Malaysia.” The Accord postulated the 
desirability of a federation, reached 
agreement on the maintenance of the 
British naval and air hases in the event 
of federation, and established the Cob- 
bold Commission (which was headed by 
Lord Cobbold, a former governor of the 
Bank of England, and included a 
former colonial governor of Sarawak) 
to ascertain the views on federation of 
the peoples of British Borneo (Sabah, 
Sarawak and Brunei). 


But long before these public pronounce- 
ments, the leaders of Malaya and Sin- 
gupore, as well as the British and Ameri- 
cans, had laid the groundwork for what 
became Indonesia's fatal ‘ confronta- 
tion’ against the concept of a Western- 
defended Federation of Malaysia. (The 
word “fatal” is used because editorial 
and governmental opinion around the 
world is virtually unanimous in calling 
Singapore's separation from Malaysia 
and the precarious relationship of the 
other three members a victory for Indo- 
nesia’s opposition.) Kuala Lumpur and 
Singapore, London and Washington had 
ineurred Djakarta’s active hostility by 
supporting, if not inspiring, various 
secessionist movements in the island 
republic, 


In 1957 and 1958, a number of local Indo. 
nesian army commanders and local poli- 
ticians rebelled in Sumatra (the second 
most important island of Indonesia; it 
is separated from Malaya and Singapore 
by only the narrow, 600-mile-long Strait 
of Malacca), in Celebes (another large 
island due east of Borneo) and in South 
Borneo (Kalimantan). Rebellion was 
followed hy de facto secession and by 
the setting up of a series of regional 
governments. From these oil-rich, min- 
eral-rich outer islands, the rebels orien- 
ted profitable commercial operations to 
Malaya and Singapore, with the aec- 
quiescence and concurrence of the 
Malayan government in Kuala Lumpur, 
the Chinese merchants and political 
leaders in Singapore, the British colonial 
and military officials at the naval base, 
and the US Central Inteligence Agency 
(whose operations emanated mostly from 
American bases in the Philippines). 

On March 4, 1958 The Times reported 
that Singapore and Manila were .. . 
“becoming more and more important as 
places where the rebels can meet, de- 
posit and draw funds and try to make 
purchases of use to their cause. Almost 
daily there are newspaper accounts of 


rebels arriving secretly or under as- 
sumed names and leaving by air.” 
The rehels also received British and 


American supplies and arms that were 
air-dropped and smuggled in from Brit- 
ish and American bases at Singapore 
and Manila. Ultimately the Indonesian 
Navy shot down and imprisoned Alan 
Pope, a C{A pilot who had been bomb- 
Ing areas of the outer islands loyal 
to Sukarno. He confessed that his plane 
had taken off from Clark Air Base in 
the Philippines. 

In the spring of 1958 a military cam- 


paign by Djakarta broke the hack al 
the rebellion, but did not dissolve Indv 
nesia’s deep distrust of the rebell 
foreign supporters. Nor did the collap 
of the revolt eliminate the central gov 
ernment’s strong fear of “ neo-colonialls 
dismemberment.” 


Unknown to or forgotten by most Amert 
cans, the US Navy by only two hout 
missed a head-on confrontation with 
Indonesian forees on the west coast 2 
Sumatra during that tense period. Tb 
Eisenhower-Dulles administration ha 
secretly ordered a troop landing of 
Indonesian soil. Last May 15, just afte 
the US intervened at Santo Doming% 
the Indonesian Uerald, semi-otiicial oF 
gan of the Poreign Ministry, “ rem 
nisced” about the near-miss in a lof 
article entitled “Lesson of Pakanbal 
and Dominica.” The facts of the int’ 
dent are not in dispute. To comprehe? 
Indonesia’s animus, it is important © 
note that Pakanbaru lies at the centt® 
of her great Sumatran oilfields. 0! 
exports are the country’s major sou 
of foreign exchange. 
“On March 12, 1958 at 7 am," tht 
article reads, “the combined for® 
of the Indonesian armed forces land 
in Pakanbaru ... not only to crus? 
foreign-supported rebellion, but als? 
to prevent the imminent interventio 
by American, and possibly to ! 
joined by British, troops. At ‘9 am tl 
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ships from the Seventh Flect wel | 


sighted off the coast... 


“The Commander (of the flotilla 
consisting of a cruiser and two 

troyers), Rear Admiral Roy Bens0 
admitted to the press that he hé 


consulted with the British high co™ , 


mand _ concerning possible joint opel 
tions in Indonesia... 


“Direct armed intervention by i 
Seventh Fleet was in the Pakanbaf 
case prevented due to the timely re 
telligence report and quick action Py 
the government, immediately landite 
her troops there. Otherwise, 
Americans might have used the Pe 
text of protecting the lives of sever 
hundred foreign citizens there, to 1a" 
the marines in Pakanbaru. After ld 
ing landed, it was not unlikely t 
as in the present case in Dominit 
the American forces might stay 
long enough, with another pretext ip 
protecting American mpoparties to ul 
the war balance on the rebels’ side. 


Cobbold Commission 


At this point, the multi-faceted stor 
of Malaysia can best be continued 


a chronology of events: ino 
pte 


ings: one third . 
Malaysia; one third had reservalld’ ig 
20% wanted independence Ln 
joining any federation. oeime 
2. August 1, 1962: in London, Pro 
Ministers Macmillan and Rahman 
nounced Malaysia would come 
being on August 31, 1963. r 
4. December 8, 1962: outbreak of 4 nie 
bellion in Brunei against the fore ies 
inclusion of the three Borneo colina 
in Malaysia. Independence of | eas 
peoples of North Kalimantan iin. 
proclaimed. The British rushed 10 
forcements and in one week ers 
the rebels, who had hoped to 
Saath Sabah and Sarawak 0! 
Malaysia. rely 
(ft is worth noting here why, ultimal 
Britain did not farce Brunei to JO" it 
Federation. For the past 15 yeare: 9 om 
ish Shell Petroleum has netted polit 
Brunei’s all exports monopoly PP qn 
averaging $70 rniliion annually. led 
August 1962, the leftist Brunei Peer’ on 
Party won a 100% electoral vim. over 
an anti-Malaysia platform and [008 © ine 
all sixteen of the elected seats Cian 
legislative assembly, After the Te party’ 
the British outlawed the People ® © yall 
At that point, no longer fevliny a 
tically threatened, Shell prea Ly 
to keep Brunei out of Ma 


{¢ 


aysiay SF" pile? 
federation government hunsireds 
away in Kuala Lumpur, was plat 
assess Shell for taxes highe? 
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$16 million in royalties it pays to 
Tunei’s Sultan. As part of a general 
Strengthening of her military might in 
@ area, Britain is building up a base 
nN Brunei.) 


4.May 31-June 1, 1963; Sukarno and 

Rahman met in Tokyo and agreed to 
hold “ summit” talks two months later 
in Manila, together with President 
Diosdado Macapagal of the Philip- 
Pines, 


- July 9, 1963: in London, officials from 
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Malaya, Sarawak, Singapore and Sabah 
Signed the ‘“ Agreement Relating to 
alaysia,”’ The Agreement carried 
Over into the soon-to-be-born federa- 
tion the existing British arrangements 
With Malaya and Singapore for the 
indefinite maintenance of bases. It per- 
mitted “the United Kingdom to make 
8uch use of these bases and facilities 
4s that government considers neces- 
Sary ... for the purpose of assisting 
In the defence of Malaysia, and for 
Commonwealth defence and for the 
preservation of peace in south-east 
sia.” 


In Indonesia, even the conservative, pro- 
tate™ army generals objected to Bri- 
in's unending “east of Suez” role as 
in, Preserver of regional peace. The 
Mplied permanence of this Western 
itary presence next door has been 
sith Core of Djakarta’s unrelenting oppo- 
ion to Malaysia. 


§. July 31-August 5, 1963; in Manila, the 
tripartite “summit.” In view of vig- 
°rous exceptions by Indonesia and the 

hilippines to the polling procedures 
f the Cobbold Commission, Tunku 
Abdul Rahman agreed to a new public 
“pinion assessment “ by a fresh ap- 
Mach,” under the auspices of the 
Secretary-General. 


mm his return home from Manila, the 
fopku publicly declared that the date 
be the establishment of Malaysia had 
fee made “ flexible” and that the pro- 
fot, Would be “cancelled” if the UN 

‘nd the peoples of Sabah and Sarawak 
Posed to joining the Federation, 


Birth and break-up 


‘August 22-September 5, 1963: 
fentnt’s ninemember opinion survey 
of Visited the two colonies, both 
Catin hich have very limited communi. 
bones, and means of travel, Total 
arewlation: over one million. Total 
Rs ©4: 77,000 square miles, 
syponesia immediately objected that the 
leg SY Could not be adequately conduc: 
It 15 days, Later, Laurens Michel- 
> the American who headed the 
‘+ himself commented that the 


U 


Cary 


Nativeg Ved as interpreters for “the 
ed who testified. The UN team 
Kua ;'0_ the wishes of London and 


: *ecret Lumpur which had ruled out any 


yesorno” balloting or referen- 


dums (in Malaya and Singapore as well 
as in Sabah and Sarawak) to determine 
popular feelings on joining Malaysia. 


8. August 29, 1963: apparently under 
pressure from British Colonial Secre- 
tary Duncan Sandys, with whom the 
Tunku conferred after Manila, Kuala 
Lumpur announced that Malaysia 
would be established 18 days later, 
regardless of the UN’s findings. 

In later accepting his team’s conclu. 

sions that the concept of Malaysia had 

majority support in Sabah and Sarawak, 

U Thant noted the “confusion and re- 

sentment” and charges of bad faith 

caused by the August 29 statement. He 
called it a slap in the face of the United 

Nations. 

9.September 16, 1963: Malaysia was 
proclaimed. Immediately, large num- 
bers of Indonesians and Filipinos 
staged protest demonstrations in their 
countries. On September 17, the In- 
donesian embassy in Kuala Lumpur 
was ransacked and burned, while the 
Tunku broke diplomatic relations with 
Presidents Macapagal and Sukarno. 


On the following day, the British em- 
bassy in Djakarta was _ stormed, 
searched and then burned. Besides 
secret documents revealing details of 
British-American complicity in the 
1957-8 rebellions, the Indonesians 
found Bren-guns, mausers and a large 


quantity of ammunition - all in vio- 
lation of diplomatic rules. 
10.Sepltember 21, 19638; Indonesia 


launched economic as well as military 
* confrontation” by severing all com- 
mercial and economic relations with 
Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and Sabah, 
Overnight, Singapore lost 20% of the 
trade and re-export business by which 
it lives. The resulting business failures 
and increased unemployment immedi- 
ately increased the already strong 
opposition to the Malaysia merger. 


11. July and September, 1964: communal 
(racial) riots in Singapore between 
Chinese and Malays. Hundreds were 
killed; many more were injured; 
troops were deployed, 


12. Late winter and spring, 1965; in- 
creasing demands in Malaya by right- 
wing extremists in the Tunku’s All- 
ance Party for the arrest of Singa- 
pore’s prime minister, who was secking 
to extend his influence from his island 
base into mainiand politics. 


18. Juiy and early August, 1905: in his 
own words, the Tunku decided the 
only two courses open to him were 
repression of Singapore’s widespread 
anti-Malaysia opposition or the island's 
eviction from the Federation. He 
pressured Lee Kuan Yew to accept 
expulsion. 


14. August 12, 1965: in a bid to Djakarta, 
Singapore's foreign minister said the 
newly independent isiand state con- 
siders itself outside “the orbit of In- 
danesian confrontation.” Reacting to 
the mounting business and trade unien 
pressure for prampt resumption af 
the profitable trade with Indonesia, 
i#e made other peace overtures. He 


also reversed a Malaysian government 


decision, made before the divorce, b 
permitting a branch of Peking’s Bank 
of China to remain in Singapore. 


15. September 3, 1965: Following talks 
in Djakarta with China’s foreign min- 
ister, Indonesia's foreign minister an- 
nounced his nation will not recognise 
Singapore while British military bases 
remain there, and won't resume com- 
mercial relations as long as diplomatic 
ties do not exist. 

Two days after Singapore was ousted 

from the Federation, Lee explained to 

The Times why the rupture had been 

so precipitous: 

“Some people think we were afraid 
of arrest, of getting hurt or even 
assassinated if we had refused the 
Tunku., But if we had gone on, and 
the Tunku had really lost control, 
and there had been bloodshed, I tell 
you that would mean a Communist re- 
surrection - yes, resurrection, a civil 
war, not a guerrilla war - in which all 
the non-Malays would have hacked the 
Communist party, And that. would 
mean another Vietnam. It would have 
happened within six months.” 


US interference 


No account of Malaysia's turbulent his- 
tory and the background of Indonesia’s 
confrontation would be complete with: 
out reference to the direct but mostly 
behind-the-scenes US role. Although not 
fully visible until mid-10965, Sukarno's 
estrangement from WAeninetay stemmed 
from American pressure on London to 
hold the imperial jifeline in south-east 
Asia. He has often attacked the John- 
son-Tunku joint communiqué of July, 
1964, which was issued when the Malaye 
sian prime minister visited Washington 
and won a presidential pledge of military 
assistance, 
garlier, the US had pressed Malaysia to 
join the South-Rast Asia Treaty Organi- 
sation. Indicating he never regarded 
SEATO as a serious alliance, the Tunku 
spurned the invitation. Under military 
agreements with London, nevertheless, 
the Federation gave to the American- 
dominated SEATO the right te use iis 
Singapore and ather bases. 
On February 7, 19065, the New York 
Times (Review of the Week) reported; 
“Tn the summer of 1963, the DS 
offered Dr Sukarno lavish American 
aid if he would concentrate on lone. 
range economic development... But 
plans for this large-scale US aid. pro- 
gramme and stabilisation fund were 
eancelied when Dr Sukarno stepped 
up his confrontation poliey ..-.” 
In Indonesia, this $430 million ai offer, 
made inthe stormy period of Maltaysia’s 
birth, has been widely publicised but 
ditterently interpreted, To President 
Sukarno ¢'Ga to hell with your aid") 
it seemed to be a would-be brihe te 
away him towards peaceful co-existence 
with Malaysia. 
The Indonesian press has also played up 
a statement by the Hritish Minister of 
the Navy: 
“T think that the situation is ag fal- 
iows: We show a maximum diplomatic 


correspondent of The Times wrote; 
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and material support to the Americans 
in South Vietnam, and they wish us 


everything of the best in the Far 
Kast,” 
On January 14, 1965, the Washington 


“Indeed, the Royal Navy should be 
called MeNamara’s Navy because it i8 
doing precisely what the Secretary 
of Defence wants done east of Suez 
in order to avoid higher defence costs 
for the US. The claim of suceessive 
governments in London that Britain 
is a world power is suffered at least 
partly because it is in the American 
interest.” 
A half year later, on July 1, the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Guardian 


analysed the Washington visit of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer James 
Callaghan: 


“No doubt the Secretary of Defence 
impressed on the Chancellor the Ad- 
ministration’s conviction that it is 
vital that Britain should maintain all 
her responsibilities east of Suee 
and its view that Britain's economie- 
financial position does not warrant 
a withdrawal,” 
In April, 1965, as Indonesian-American 
relations plinged towards the point of 
rupture, President Johnson dispatched 
Ambassador Elsworth Bunker to Diakar 
ta for talks with Sukarno. Later, I was 
told hy well-informed Indonesians that 
the Bunker mission’s main purpose was 
to persuade Indonesia te mediate in 
Vietnam. Sukarno declined, Ne sees the 
war In Vietnam and the Malaysia cone 
frontation as two fronts of a single anti- 
colonia) struggle, Were the fighting to 
stop in Vietnam while British military 
power remaing next door in Malaysia, . 
e fears that his country might then 
be facing Washington's military might 
as well, 
In fact, the Heonomist. suggested an. 
January ? that since the US faced defeat 
in Vietnam, she should cut her losses 
there, pull ont and and help erect in - 
Malaysia another barrier, against Com. 
munism. In 1947, when London abruptly 
decided it could no longer afford its 
Sredomlaane imperial rote in Greece and . 
he eastern Mediterranean, a similar 
British appeal led overninits to the Tru | 
man Doctrine and to US involvement in 
that area. 
Recent Indonesian attitudes towards long 
range US intentions an Malaysia have 
been coloured by a series of Washi 
fon dispatches in authoritative Ameri - 
can papers: 
New York Times, January 4, 1905: 
"US involvement in a Malayslan war. 
may be requested by Australia and 
New Zealand under the provisions of - 
the Angus treaty. As one official pe. 
marked, ' Arter all, we are the residaal — 
peacekeepers in z 8 world '" 
New York 'Nmes, February 12, 1084) 
“When President Sukarno threatened . — 
the federation of Malaysia, he placed : 
himself firmly in the path of US and” 
British efforts to contain Communist — 
China. Washington has left active de- 
fence of Malaysia te the British Cam: 
monwealth nations and seaks te re. 
tain some influence in Indonesia, but. 
primarily in. the hope of some day 
wiping her army against the expecte 
cases hid for power.” ea 
‘hristtan Selence Monitor, London ede. 
tion, February. 25, 1008: we 
“,.. The Johnson administration .. 
Will not permit a military miaealeu 
tion t& bring « frontal attack on 
Malaysia without an Ameriéan rispste:: 
A stream of warnings run inte Prev ‘ 
dent Sukarne'’s afice. le in being told 
that io strike Malayéin would inevté 
tably force a confrontation with ; 
over, As a diplomat puta it, We tell 
vim that if he moves tee far 6 
the US must act openiy against ii 
The latest and noe sensational evir 
of US interest in Malaysian aifairs 
on August 31 when Singapore's. 
minister told a ielevision auc 
CiA agent had been arrested in ik 
attempting to hiy state secrets avd th 
a “high figure in the American govern: 
ment” had then effersd him. aad 


continued overieaf 
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People’s Action Party a $3 million bribe 
to keep the arrest quiet. In denouncing 
the State Department's prompt initial 
denial of his charges, Lee said the US 
government “lacks depth and judgment 
or wisdom” and that he would never 
depend on it to defend Singapore. 
Two days later, an Associated Press dis- 
patch froin Singapore tried to fathom 
the reasons for Lee’s surprise attack on 
Washington. The “ prestige-conscious and 
high strung” leader, said AP, is “ wor- 
ried by the small number of African 
and Asian countries thal have recog- 
nised his government” and secks to 
“prove that he is not a ‘neo-colonialist 
stooge’.” 
The Guurdian (September 1) gave a 
similar interpretation: 
“The quickest way to political sticide 
in Singapore, as in some other parts 
of Asia, would be to appear to depend 
on US support. That is part of the 
price Americans are paying for their 
action in Vietnam,” 


Delicate balance 


In south-easL Asia, both the establish- 
ment of Malaysia and, in turn, the ex- 
pulsion of Singapore upset a very deli- 
cate internal and external balance of 
forces. Virtually all observers were sur- 
prised, not at Singapore's departure but 
at the speed and suddenness with which 
it came on August 8. Though that event 
ended all bets on timetables of Malay- 
sian destiny, the trend towards total 
break-up is unmistakable. Indonesia ex- 
ects that by continuing her trade em- 
argo, she will reinforce pressures within 
Slnzapore and inside the British Labour 
Fany to at least move the naval and 
air bases to Australla (Uf Britain can 
afford the cost of setting up new bases) 
or to scrap them altogether. The Finan- 
cial Times sees their removal from Sin- 
Bapore as likely to happen “sooner 
rather than later.” 
At a cost of $650 million a year, the 


SINGAPORE 


fifty thousand British troops and 70 
warships in and around Malaysia are 
being skilfully tied down by pinprick 
land and sea raids by Indonesian guer- 
rillas. The Singapore bases alone cost 
over $300 million annually, With the 
eventual removal of British troops and 
military power and with the resulting 
greater freedom of action by left-nation- 
alist forces, the oft-heard prediction that 
Singapore will become  ‘“ Malaysia’s 
Cuba” could more readily become a 
reality. Politically, Lee Kuan Yew does 
not occupy a stable seat of power as 
“ mayor" of a sovereign city now “in 
search of a country.” 


Nor is the Malaysian prime minister in 
a more enviable position. On his main- 
land, on the island of Borneo and from 
his Asian neighbours the Tunku faces 
an immediate political, diplomatic, ec- 
onomic and military battering. As long 
ago as February, the Guardian reported 
that the younger leadership of his Al- 
Hance Party were increasingly irritated 
at the degree of influence excercised in 
Malaysian affairs by the British High 
Commissioner (ambassador), whose staff 
outnumbers the Malaysian foreign 
office staff by three to one. When the 
invitations were recently issued to 24 
African and 26 Asian governments for 
the forthcoming ‘' Bandung” conference 
in Algiers, Malaysia was snubbed des- 
pite a year of intense diplomatic lohby- 
ing on both continents. By not being 
asked to participate, the Federation is 
placed in the same parish and “ stooge” 
category as the uninvited governments 
in South Vietnam, South Korea and 
Tshomhe’s Congo. 


Aside from the growth of anti-British 
nationalism within his own Malaya, the 
Tunku’s gravest threat at the moment 
comes from Borneo. From that island 
the Daily Express correspondent re- 
ported on August 9 that seasoned poli- 
tical observers predict that, within six 
months, Sabah and Sarawak will have 
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gone the way of Singapore. The Sydney 
Morning Herald predicted the secession 
will come after the ethnic Chinese in 
Borneo - and also in Malaya - “take up 
arms against Malay domination.” So 
strong is the anti-federation movement 
on Borneo that early in July, in Sarawak, 
British troops placed 8,000 Chinese he- 
hind barbed wire fences in five con- 
centration camps (Paris Herald Tribune, 
July 7) on suspicion of sympathising 
with or aiding Indonesian guerrillas 
directly across the jungle border. Ac- 
cording to The Times (July 7), 300,000 
leaflets dropped from aircraft ordered 
the Chinese “to move to the camps 
with enough food for 48 hours, cooking 
utensils, firewood and = blankets, and 
nothing else.” “Guilt was ethnic, not 
individual, 


Chain reaction 


While continuing confrontation, Indone- 
sia’s foreign minister has offered to 
recognise Sabah and Sarawak as soon 
as they quit Malaysia. He and Presi- 
dent Sukarno declare confidently that 
disintegration of the federation is “a 
matter of time.” In Asian affairs today, 
“time” is being measured in months 
rather than, as hitherto, in generations 
and centuries. The prolongation of con- 
frontation will accelerate Indonesia's 
already rapid leftward trend. In_ his 
Independence Day speech on August 17 
President Sukarno seemed to switch 
from his opposition of Jast January 14 
to agreement with the Communist 
Party’s proposal to arm 15 million Indo- 
nesian peasants and workers “in reply 
to the insolence of the British imperi- 
alists.” The proposal is strongly opposed 
by the Army whose political power 
would be thereby diminished. 


Malaysia is Whitehall’s latest miscalcula- 
tion in merging colonies in the same re- 
gion in the face of strong popular op- 
position. In two respects Malaysia's his- 


tory differs from that of other failures 
of British-arranged mergers: firstly from 
the riotous first day, the rapid inte... 
disintegration was clearly visible; secont: 
ly, the ramifications of federation ane 
dissolution are not locally confined, Be 
cause India, for example, has sponsored 
Malaysia’s request for a ‘“ Bandung” If 
vitation, the Jong friendship betwee 
Asia's two largest non-Communist 
nations is headed for the rocks. 


In the present seething atmosphere oné 
discerns the potential for a violent chalf 
reaction in south-east Asia. When Sabah 
and Sarawak withdraw from Malaysls 
the Tunku will be isolated in a severely 
weakened feudal Malaya. Long ago, Lee 
Kuan Yew warned Kuala Lumpur that 
no blindly reactionary government can 
long survive in Asia today. Historically: 
the Tunku has nowhere to go excep! 
down the sharp incline where Syngmanl 
Rhee, Bao Dai and Ngo Dinh Diem 
marched in their final months of power 
De facto British contro) of the Malaya 
economy, together with widespread 
poverty and unemployment, have pre 
pared the ground for the violent eruP 
tion of economic-political-nationalist rr 
dicalism. Reuters reported on March 25! 
“The 12-year Communist Emergency 18 
Malaya, plus the Pacific war hefore thal 
left quantities of explosives and arms 
throughout the country which period! 
cally come to light and tempt would-be 
terrorists to use them.” 


Eventually, as the Labour member of 
parliament foresaw a decade and a hal 
ago, the British will be obliged 

“ blow.” The final chapter of the Malay 
sia story will depend on whether, befofé 
their departure, the British governme! 
and the British investors in tin aod 
rubber follow de Gaulle’s example of 
bowing to the emergence of a model 


nationalist government “in time to sav? | 


the furniture” or whether, with Amer 
can backing and CIA encouragement 
RRB Vietnam” develops “ east 
wez,”” 


A CND SURVEY 


Battersen CND has gone into cold stor- 
age. They have held no meeting for three 
months; and although about 20 people 
attended the last one, no plans were 
made for further local activity. The 
froup manages to keep up its contribu- 
tions to the national and regional 
offices, and the treasurer still sells about 
40 copies of Sanity to supporters; other- 
wise the group is for the moment dead. 
There ia a local Peace in Vietnam 
Committee, but it is the offspring of 
the Communist Party, not CND. Whether 
the group will revive when it holds its 
AGM in a month or two's time remains 
to be seen, 


Yet Battersea has been one of the live- 
fiest London groups, It is also one of 
the oldest, having been founded by Mrs 
Galdacre (its ge Ne secretary) imme- 
diately after the Central Hall rally in 
1958. It has itself spawned a number of 
groups in South London . Barnes, Mart- 
Jake and Sheen, Fulham. At present 
many of its members come from adjac- 
ent areas like Tooting and Wandsworth, 
where no viable CND groups have ever 
existed, 


Kattersea CND has engaged in a wide 
range of activities. In early days the 
group organised a public meeting or 
film show every few months and re- 
éruited new supporters in this way until 
the mailing Ust ran to about 500 names. 
They also held a series of meetings ad- 
dressed by speakers from the Women's 
Association for Radiation Information. 

Around 1960-62 (the period of optimum 
activity) the group held frequent poster 
parades and street corner meetings in 
the busy Clapham Junction area; and 


until thig year, an annual poster vigil 
was held on Hiroshima Day. 

Although there has been no public meet- 
ing for the past three years, the group 


by Pat Arrowsmith 


3. BATTERSEA — an inactive group 


has recently experimented with “ listen. 
ing meetings.” Last year the Tory MP 
for South Battersea addressed an in- 
vited audience of some 35 people - who 
kept the rules and did not heckle or 
answer back. It was a useful meeting, 
Mrs Goldacre thinks, since, far from 
swinging people away from their pre- 
vious positions, it merely increased 
their conviction that CND is right. Last 
June at another “listening meeting” 
the new Labour MP for South Battersea 
Jectured about 25 people on the ini- 
quities of American policy in Vietnam 
- his subject was supposed to be Lahour’s 
defence policy. 

The group has attempted most types of 
loca] activity: nuclear war films have 
been leafleted; deputations have called 
on councillors and MPs; countless letters 
have been written to the local press 
(which has given the group good cover- 
age); door-to-door Sanity selling has 
several times been attempted. The group 
has not done much actual canvassing 
however; anid the “Peanuts” drive in 
the area three years ago was not very 
fruilful. Although they did not do much 
about the “Fallex" project, they have 
in the past vigorously attacked civil 
defence, even to the point of several 
members of the group withholding the 
civil defence portion of their rates for 
a while. A letter-writing campaign culmi- 
nated with their receiving a reply from 
the local eivil defence officer stating 
that funds for civil defence in Batter- 
sea were all spent on demolishing the 
extinct air raid shelters of the Second 
World War. 

Battersea CND have sent considerable 
numbers of people on all major national 
and London demonstrations. They have 
always given solid support to the Kaster 
marches; without thia annual event to 
focus on, Mrs Goldacre thinks the group 


might have been Jess active, For the 
Easter marches have served as a stimu- 
lus - the group has held briefing meet- 
ings and socials beforehand and thereby 
recruited new support. Every year he- 
tween 50 and 100 people have joined in 
the march. The group has also acted as 
host to out-of-town groups and has or- 
ganised coaches for marchers from all 
over South London. Even this year they 
got a good contingent out on the march 
and put up about 25 people in private 
houses and a hall. The march was pre- 
ceded by a social-cum-film show attended 
hy about 70 people. 

The activists in Battersea CND have 
mostly been middle-class married 
couples. There are industrial workers 
on the supporters’ list, but efforts to 
recruit) working-class women from the 
“slummy,” industrial North Battersea 
area have been unsuccessful - probably, 
Mrs Goldacre thinks. because such peo- 
mle are just too overburdened with their 
own affairs to have much time for 
anything else. CN sneakers have ad- 
dressed about half-a-dozen Jocal trade 
union branches, and one abortive attempt 
was nade to hold a Junch-hour meeting 
at Morgan's Crucibles, a factory engaged 
on defence work. Apart from this, no 
particular efforts have been made to 
build up industrial support for the group 
- even though Mrs Goldacre herself was 
for a time Vice-President of the Trades 
Council. Nor has the group tried to 
“exploit” Morgan's Cnicibles as a focal 
point for campaigning. 

Two or three clergy have been on the 
committee. Their colleagues in the area 
have not been very sympathetic to CND; 
however a number of meetings have been 
held in church halls and attended by 
members of the congregation. Mrs Gold- 
acre thinks they have been some of 
their most successful meetings. The 


group has been well supported 
Wandsworth Friends Meeting. 


The key people in the group have al 
ways been Labour Party supporters 
indeed Hugh Jenkins won his seat # 
Putney at the last election partly than® 
to the help of Battersea CND eanvassel,. 
Yet throughout my conversation wit 
Mrs Goldacre and Dr King (als0_ 
founder member of the group) the in) 
quities of the local Labour Party 304 
the effect this has had on CND loome 
large. ‘h 
Battersea has a Labour Council. Sony 
Battersea is a marginal constituent 
with a Labour MP at present. Douer 
Jay MP represents North Battersee 
which is a Labour stronghold, Partly a 
order to push the case for CND, a My 
ber of lapsed Labour people in ON 4 
re-joined the party. One Commun 
joined specifically in order to help ¢ en. 
und, in general, members of the Batt to 
sea grotp went out of their way os, 
play an active part in the party's aflall, 
As a result several got elected 09 44 
the Executive Committee and $84, 
it that on two occasions nuclear qhe 
armament resolutions were sett tO ‘py, 
Labour Partly Annual Conforence: ‘4, 
King would have been a delegalh op 
the conference In 1961 had he not My. 
in prison at the time. He himsell and 
came chairman of his local watde bay 
Mrs Goldacre secretary. Subsequr'riag 
she was elected Vice-President on nul’ 
party for one year (hence her Fades 
taneous vice-presidency of the Ss 
Council). Two or three of the grouP, ony 
on to the General Management i 
mittee and tried unsuccessfully ™, 
ante Kerr adapted as the local 
date, 


continued on page 10 
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French protests against Pacific A-tests 


Gerard Daechsel reports: A “solemn 
Protest" against the French Pacific 
tests, signed hy Albert Schweitzer before 
Is death, John ‘Teariki, the deputé (MP) 
for French Polynesia, and the noted bio- 
logist Jean Rostand hus been launched 
this autumn by the Mouvement contre 
'Armement Atomique (MCAA). 

he scientists, ecclesiastics, intellectuals 
and politicians who have already signed 
the petition, “protest forcefwly and 
solemnly against the fate that General 
ve Gaulle’s Goverument has decided to 
Mipose on the inhabitants of French 
polynesia and the other Pacifie territor. 
es,” 


They protest against the creation of the 
“Centre d’'Experimentation (CEP) ” and 
the Moruroa test base on the Tuamotu 
Islands. They condemn the ban imposed 
on any discussion of the bases in the 
Yerritorial Assembly of French Polynesia 
und the obstinate refusal of the govern. 
ment to hold a Joeal plebiscite. 

Work on the test site should be com- 
pleted by March 1966 and the first test 
will be able to take place by July 1066 
Le Monde reported in July 1964 at the 
completion of the visit made to the test 
site by France’s Prime Minister Pom- 
pidou. ; 
The inhabitants neiph- 


of the islands 


Dolci indicts Mafia minister 


Franco Perna writes! Danilo Dolei has 
presented a dossier to the anti-Mafia 
Commission, set up by the Italian gov- 
Crhment, giving evidence about Mattarel- 
’ present Minister of Foreign Trade, 
Who has been associated with the Mafia 
for the past 20 years. This news made 
fadlines in most Italian daily papers 
and weeklies. The independent 1’Ex- 
Dresso. this week devoted nearly two 
Tull pages to this new scandal involving 
4 minister of the government, or, more 
Precisely, another scandal involving a 
Member of the Christian Democratic 
Party, 

SOme fifty people, whose names have 
hot yet been disclosed, passed on to 
Lolei, and through him to the Anti-Mafia 
~oMimission, a host of details concerning 
‘he minister's links with the “notables ” 
o Western Sicily who secured votes for 
4m at each election in return for “ per. 
Sonal favours.” 


Between 1946 and 1958, the number of 
votes for the minister grew fram 38,000 
to 121,000. But a few years ago another 
man, born in the same town, Castellain- 
mare del Golfo, as the minister, started 
to become well-known in politics and 
caused a split in the Mafia ranks. This 
was the beginning of Mattarella’s de 
cline and made Dolci’s inquiries easier. 
Will he now resign or will the Christian 
Democratic Varty once again cover up 
for one of its men’? Ht seems this time 
that public opinion is toa well-armed 
with the facts to be satisfled with the 
usual excuses or a government silence. 
{n his 20 years as a politician, Mattarella 
has been in many ministeries. He 
has worked very close to the present 
prime minister, Noro. Mattarella has 
of course sued Dolei and now a verdict 
is awaited from the ordinary Italian 
High Court. Which man will the court 
condemn? 


Frankfurt’s Vietnam week... 


A correspondent writes: On Tuesday, 
September 28 in Frankfuri, the Kam- 
Payne flr Abristung, the West German 

D, opened a programme of protest 
and publicity entitled, ‘“ Week Against 
he Vietnam War for World Wide Dis- 
armament and Relaxation of Tension.” 


Heakers at the opening meeting were 
Udolf Rolfs, a Frankfurt political caba- 
"et artist, Mans Holz, journalist, Profes- 
“or 0. K. Flechtheim, Berlin, and Hein- 
Neh Buchbinder, Zurich. 


On succeeding days Vietnam films were 
mown; there was an evening discussion 
“t current world problems; a 32-hour 
ell began Friday morning in front of 
sa American Consulate; there was a 
geting of letters, prose and poetry 
avout Vietnam and a closing rally Mon- 
ton at the Town Hall ending with a 
' Tchlight procession through the city 
Entre, 
* the opening meeting Rolfs took up 
€ topic, “ Liberal Frankfurt - is it only 
Dhrase?” His club, die Schmiere, billed 
5 the dirtiest theatre in the world,” 
rananues the tradition of the German 
~ lical satirical cabarets of the 1920s. 
rokfurt has the reputation for being 
ne heart of German radical liberalism 
that Kolfs made ironic effect of the fact 
of 4, city authorities refused permission 
“4 he Pauls Kirche for the meeting. It 
o,8 'n the Pauls Kirche that the first 
retiman Parhament met after the liberal 
blution of 1848, Now it is a public 


Ine tte used for exhibitions and meet- 


c 


Ms is the first time the Kampagne 
ange refused its use. Its pre-Baster 
Omen! rally this year at which Stanley 
Doak, a Labour MP was one of the 
eeorie i held in Pauls Kirche. 
testing © ft Was Used for a meeting pro- 
Laws a8ainst the German Emergency 
Rampamcomsed by ‘Trades Unions, the 
tude ene and an ad hoe coalition of 
Cia) # and youth groups. Yet the afll- 
Tet, Slatement explaining the present 
weet read : 
OF litical asserubles unless they are 
in ‘ ee character, should be held 
Lye ee halls. ‘This is particularly 
is) Gf protest meetings . . . ‘There 
(We oe legal right of appeal against 
Kite eon (Qo refuse use of Pauls 
; * ) Since neither individuals nor 
epations have a legal right to use 
Hoyo Vans Kirche 2" 
ae wewed same recent episades 
Toye ake him to question if Frankfurt 
Yd gt its reputation today. (Attemp- 
ie censorship of poster slogans 


and random arrests at a Victnam demon- 
stration last spring, security police 
photographing the assembly at the clos- 
ing rally of the Easter March from 
Town Hall windows, etc.) He concluded 
sardonically that Frankfurt is stil! iberal 
if “vompared to Bamberg,” a city noted 
for its reactionary atmosphere. 


Holz outlined the importance of Vietnam 
for German and = European security. 
Flechtheim, who fled Germany to the 
United States in the 1930s, warned 
aguinst a grossly anti-American empha- 
sis in opposing US actions in Vielnam. 
He addressed himself to American pali 
tieal leaders urging them that there 
would be no loss of face in stopping 
the fighting at once and arranging a 
general election, On the contrary, such 
a gesture would credit the US with en- 
suring world peace although the result 
of an election could hardly be favourahle 
to American interests, 

Buchbinder referred to Taynbee’s anal 
ogies that the US sees itself as St George 
fighting evil in the form of the dragon 
while the more fitting analogy is of 
Goliath versus David, After more than 
a century of colonial administration, he 
said, peoples such as in Vietnam want 
to manage their own affairs. Minding with 
what may have been an oblique refer 
ence to the civil rights struggle in the 
US he said that one needs to fight 
for freedom in one’s own country, 


It is hard to explain refusing use of 
Pauls Kirche. The city eventually gave 
the use of another publie building. Un- 
til now Pauls Kirche has been used for 
specific political protest meetings; many 
would argue, in spite of the official cx- 
planation, that this use is in the best 
tradition of the memorial, 

It could not have been to interfere as 
happened last spring with publ{city 
critical of the United States, Then 4 
demonstration at the consulate was for- 
bidden and the attempt was broken up. 
This time permission was given for the 
vigil, for a large display in the otty 
centre and for street meetings which 
the Germans now call “ teach-ing." There 
were no disturbances, A brutal Vietnam 
photo display was on view in the centre. 
At the consulate the display included 
black crosses labelled for the dead - 
American and Vietnamese . and the main 
piece of literature distributed was a 
factual and argumentative account of 
the Vietnamese independence straguzle 
from the time of the Japanese oewupa- 
tlon entitled, “What's the Mekong to 
Meier?” 


bouring Moruroa especially the #00 in- 
habitants of the Gambier Isles are en 
gaved almost exclusively in fishing. fish 
constitutes 90 per cent of the base ele- 
ment in the Polynesian diet. 

In an interview with the Conservative 
Catholic Paris daily, igare, Deputé 
Teariki said that he had been assured 
that the fish would be examined after 
the tests at the two chief markets of 
Papeete and Uturoa whith are situated 
on the islands ominously named “ Under 
the Wind.” “But what check will be 
effected at the many other points of 
fishing and consumption?” he asked. 
Yhe Pigaro took pains te explain that 
Deputé Teariki is pot against the French 
aluimie bomb on principle or for the in- 
dependence of the islands and that he 
recopnised the economic contribution of 
the project. Bat nevertheless he eon 
cluded, “T have the duty to put some 
questions and receive some answers, | 
do not speak for myself personally but 
for the Polynesian population," he said. 
In) Alerfe Atomique CApril 1965) the 
MCAA reports that Deputé Teariki had 
pleaded with the National Assembly to 
oppose the tests to spare the Polyne- 
stuns and their descendants the conse- 
quences of the poisoning of their vital 
environment by nuclear explosions. In 
reply, the Defence Minister Messmer 
accused the deputé of “ulterior political 
motives" heeause “those who have in- 
spired this intervention are entirely 
strangers to French Polynesia and 
France.” 


To the official protests of Australia, New 
Zealand, Chile and Peru the Defence 
Minister said, “we wall not take inte 
consideration any eriticism, complaint, 
or pratest coming from France and 
certainly not fram abroad on the ques. 
tion of the nuclear tests which are 
necessary for the perfection of our nn- 
clour arms and their delivery systems,” 
The test zone is 1,500 kilometers from 
the British Cook Islands and 500) kilo- 
meters south west of the Pitcairn Is- 
lands inhabited by severat laimdred Heit 
ish subjects. 

Sinee Britain his herself held a good 
many tests in Pacitle waters it is daubt- 
ful Wf she could now pretend coneern 
for the welfare of her subjects. Even 
the official protests from Australa and 
New Zenland cause some Frenchiien to 
ask what protests these countries made 
previously against the Hritish tests. 
The 80,000) persons Ino New Zealand, 
therefore, who addressed a patruon te 
their government fa intervene night 
find a more direct way of appealing, 

In the 14 megaton tests hy the USA in 
154, islanders 200, 400, and 600 kilome- 
tres from the test site were seriously 
affected. But any canipaign (o emphasise 
the danger to the local tuhabitarits 
should not fail ta stress the warld wide 
fall-out resulting. 

Schweitzer, a Fronch citizen, perhaps 
received one of the greatest tributes 
to his protest against bomb tests frorm 
the French government. Official Paris 
made no comment upon his recent death. 
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...and Watford’s 


Pat Arrowsmith writes: On October 2 
the Watford Council for Peace in Viet- 
nam ended a week’s catapagning agalnat 
the Vietnam war with an open air 
meeting at the town centre. Peter Cado- 
pan and David Picton were tha speakers. 
The previous Saturday a motorcade at 
1G cars drove round Watford and Oxhey 
shopping centres, advertising the forth 
coming “teachin” and bearing such 
tlogans as: ° The Vietnam war can be- 
came a nuclear war." At the same time 
signatures were being collected for an 
anti-Vietnant) war petition which will be 
presented to the local MP. 

The following day three or four people 
posted theniselves outside two local 
charches in order ta catlect money far 
medical ait. This appeal has been spon- 
sared by atl local political parties glace 
i} ig a “ non-aligned" callectlon: half 
the money will go to the NEP and half 
to victims on the other side. Tha group 
noinaged to raise 4 total af 140 us a 
result of thelr various week's activities, 
The main uvent of the week was the 
“teachin” held oon the Wednesiay 
event in the Tawn Hall. The hall was 
Nome out with 140 people; ii was thie 
uERVst mesting held in’ Watford for 
some years by an independent proup. 
The speakers were mixed and discussion 
lively. Ivor Montagua gave the Com- 
munist angle, Der Ash, from the Council 
far Peace ln Vietnam, provided a “nan. 
aligned" antilate; and David Clark, 


loca) Conservative candidate made what 
wak desctibed ax a ° brillant” speech 
in which he managed adroitly ty awing 
discuasion away from the question of 
seli determination for Vietnam on to 
the subject af the Conununist manaee. 
The OS Rinbassy had been asked 10 
provide a speaker for the yneeting bul 
declined; it has become their palicy 
never to send speakera ta any meeting 
Where they will share the platfarm wit 
opponents, The Austrailan imbagsy apr 
parently also refuses to send speakers 
to niectings on Vietnain, ag they ” gel fan 
yeuph a tine? at them. 

Next day 4 special folk and poetry 
evening was at the local folk ruaie 
vlib ‘The progranime inchided readings 
by New York poets, Jobu Keys sad 
Calvin Heriten, and Je Noval who 
frequently reads at the Peanuts Chib in 
London. Th waa Introduced by ‘Toni At 
Grath who read a jog prutest pon 
hy American poet, Robert Duncan, The 
hasic purpose of This wvening Was to 
slinuulate thaupght and build up appast- 
tion to the Vielnamt war among the 
huudred or so regular patrons of the 
Wk chib who are wat ae a fula ek 
posed (to fauch direct gnilwar propa 
ganda. 

Mature plans in Watford are for a fh 
show abaul the war . oy pethips vor a 


special gmecting at which & spokesman 
fromm the OS apibassy can apy Une 
GPposed. 
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A CND SURVEY by Pat Arrowsmith continued from page 8 


But all this does not seem to have helped 
the Iocal CND as much as they had 
hoped. Mes Goldacre spoke most bitterly 
about the local Labour Party, which 
she described as “ notoriously right wing 
and clique dominated.” This, combined 
with a fantastically undemocratic voting 
system, has, she said, led to the “ squash- 
ing of minority or progressive views in 
the party.” There have even been witch. 
hunts - notably when CND were meet- 
ing to choose a delegate to send to 
the 1963 World Congress of Women in 
Moscow. After this Mrs Goldacre was 
not re-elected Vice-President. “ One must 
be a yes-man” to get along in Battersea 
Labour Party, Mrs Goldacre stated; and 
inevitably this has had a debilitating 
effect on CND. So the group's “ infiltra. 
tion” of the party was only partially 
successful - they only managed to get 
people better informed and thinking 
ahout the case for nuclear disarmament. 
Despite this, the local CND has always 
been too pro-Labour to wish seriously 
to “rock the boat.” South Battersea was 
once “cased” for a possible INDEC 
candidate - but CND considered the 
scheme impractical and preferred to have 
a right wing Labour MP rather than risk 
losing the seat to the Tories. Voters’ 
veto consequently did not meet with 
their approval either. Perhaps, Mrs 
Goljacre admitted, they had “not yet 
become wrathful enough with the local 
Labour Party.” 

But for all the witch-hunting, many pre- 
sent CND committee members are in 
the Labour Party - including one or two 
councilors and an MP’s secretary. A 
possible explanation, Mrs Goldacre 
thinks, for the group's present Inactivity 


Albert Hunt 


is that the many Labour members of 
the CND committee are chary of doing 
too much for the group and being too 
openly associated with it, as this is liable 
to arouse suspicion in the party, and, 
in the case of aspiring councillors, might 
even jeopardise their chances of elec- 
tion, 

Ibattersea CND’s decline is not due to 
schisms and personal frictions. On the 
contrary, it has been a very cohesive 
group. It has included a considerable 
number of Communists but they have 
not attempted to dominate the group 
or provoke ideological battles. Most of 
the group considered the “ unilateralism 
in every country” debate rather aca- 
demic, and it never gencrated much heat 
in Battersea. Relations with head office 
have always been harmonious, and there 
has been no dissension over the Com- 
mittee of 100. Quite the contrary - the 
group included a number of direct action 
supporters even in pre-Committee of 100 
days - the group’s Press Officer was an 
organiser of the Direct Action Commit- 
tee's rates refusal campaign. The Com- 
mittee of 100 itself was launched from 
Mrs Goldacre’s house, where Michael 
Scott was a lodger. His room served as 
the first Committee office. About half 
the Battersea CND committee have taken 
part in civil disobedience, and the others 
have always supported it in principle. 
Dr King’s month's imprisonment roused 
much local interest and drew in new 
recruits. So although for a short time 
there was a separate Committee of 100 
working group in Battersea, its relations 
with CND were harmonious and mem- 
bership of the two groups overlapped. 

The proposals in the Minority Report 


Philosophy of the tough 


As a contribution to the Commonwealth 
Arts Festival in Liverpool, the Everyman 
Theatre has just presented a new muai- 
cal about West Indian immigrants, Jack 
of Spades. The Everyman has been in 
existence for exactly a year. It has prem- 
ises above a beat club, jn what I remem- 
her as being a fleapit of a cinema. 
Since the beat club meets several nights 
a week, the theatre is restricted to three 
evening performances, although there 
are matinees as well. It's through the 
ipatiriaes, in fact, that the theatre sur- 
vives, 


The theatre was founded with the in- 
tention of presenting the classics, " from 
Sophocles to Ionesco” as the managing 
director puts it, and of building up an 
acting ensemble. With a permanent com- 
irae of fourteen, the programme is am- 
itious; Arms and the Man, Under 
Milk Wood, Arnold Wesker’s new play, 
The Four Seasons. then The Three Mus- 
keteers and A Winter's Tale, The plays 
are run in repertoire to give them, as 
I was told, the opportunity of growing 
in production. 


Since the theatre opened a year ago, 
81,000 people have attended perform. 
ances, Of these, 60,000 were school- 
children, The Everyman has had a lot of 
co-operation from Jocal educatian com- 
mittees, who have made it possible for 
school parties to attend afternoon per- 
formances. The Liverpool] Corporation {s 
also subsifiising the theatre, and is eager 
to help. Ironically, most of the subsidy 
is Balnig to the owners of the beat club, 
as rent. 


I didn't see all Jack of Spades (1 got 
caught in a trafiie jam outside a Rugby 
League cuptie), so perhaps it's unfair to 
say much about it. What JT did see was 
very bad. The story was feeble, the songs 
banal, the Ideas and styles hopelessly 
confused. A young West Indian arrives 
in Liverpool with high ambitions, The 
only roam he can find is in a coloured 
brothel. Ne meets and falls in love with 
the daughter of tha local parliamentary 
candidate. When the pance who owns the 
brothe) is arrested, he's chosen ponce 
Instead. But he decides to go straight 
and marry the white pirl. 


The play’s confusion is best illustrated 
by the closing scenes. When the boy 
ooses his girl, he repeats a song he has 


ming earlier, It's all about how he wants 


to get to the top, and how it’s a fight 
and only the tough survive. But if you're 
tough, you'll win in the end. 


Contrasted with this is the ponce. He's 
being deported. At the Pier Head, with 
three policemen beside him, he makes 
an increasingly incoherent speech, calling 
himself X and threatening the fire next 
time. As the speech ends (in one of 
the few effective moments of the play) 
the sound of a Nuremberg Rally is heard 
with everybody shouting “Seig Heil,” 
and the policemen hecome his body- 
guard instead of his persecutors. 


But since the play approves the boy’s 
eet: ot the tough surviving, it’s 
ard to see why it invites us to ae 
prove of a combination of the tough. 
Perhaps toughness is only OK if it's 
the kind that takes you into the right 
social group. 


I find it puzzling too that, in a play 
about racial discrimination, the onty 
immigrants we see are ponces and tarts, 
though golden hearted ones, of course. 
Still, without those dark girls in the 
slit skirts, the evening would have been 
even duller, 


The weakness of this play underlines 
the extent to which even the most praise- 
worthy experiments in founding new 
theatres are limited by the absence of 
any concept of what a really relevant, 
contemporary theatre might he. The 
idiom of this play was that of a thirties 
musical. Every so often, there was a cue 
for a song, interspersed with lines like, 
“Y've had enough. Your little girl is a 
woman now. I'm leaving home.” In a 
city where beat groups have captured 
the young audience, nobody apparently 
thought of trying to create a play using 
their music, thus drawing them into 
the theatre. It’s left to young poets, 
like Brian Patten, who reads with groups 
in places Hke the Cavern, to demonstrate 
that culture needn't he square. 

And fos after all the criticism, I sup- 
pose It waa a courageous thing to put on 
this play at all. At any rate, it was good 
to hear a group of West Indians on the 
Btage shouting in a songz that they 
weren't allowed to go into many Liver- 
pool pubs. At moments like that. reality 
threatened to break through. 


Albert Hunt is the Peace News theatre 
erltic. 


"3. BATTERSEA—an inactive group 


for tackling other social issues have 
often been debated by the group, At one 
stage they seriously considered attempt. 
ing to do something about the homeless. 
Many CND committee members had 
lodgers and were well aquainted with 
the problem of finding accommodation in 
London. Some members of the group 
therefore suggested buying up some of 
the empty houses in the neighbourhood 
(which tend to stand vacant for long 
periods while their owners await  re- 
munerative offers from speculators) and 
forming a housing trust for the benefit 
of homeless people. However the idea 
was dropped eventually, as the majority 
were oppused to CND branching out in- 
to other fields. 


Mrs Goldacre and Dr King were at first 
insistent that the reasons for the group's 
present state of torpor were largely 
fortuitous: it so happens, they reitera- 
ted, that many activists have left the 
area or else are simply no longer in a 
position to do so much for the move- 
ment. Dr King, for instance, has recently 
acquired a heavier work load. Mrs Gokt- 
acre, secretary of the group though she 
is, now has a Job in a school away in 
Somerset and returns to Battersea only 
at weekends. During the summer she 
was abroad. For the past year the de- 
mands of her new job have been such 
that she too has had much less time 
and energy left for CND - though she 
has been attempting to carry on her 
secretarial work from Somerset. The 
group has not been active lately, she 
said bluntly, because she has not been 
on the spot to encourage it. 


But personal changes ef this sort, im- 
portant though they may be, seem in- 
sufficient explanation for the demise of 
such a strenuous group. The pradual 
decline in Battersea CND's activity has 
heen going on for the past three years. 
Public meetings were discontinued when 
they turned into occasions for preach- 
ing to the converted. The poster parades 
tapered off until they too were aban- 
doned when no more than six partici- 
ay started to turn up for them. The 
Sunday Sanity selling also fizzled out. 


Outside events had a great deal to do 
with this. People began to feel frustra- 
ted and helpless once they found the 
Labour Party Conference at Scarborough 
had In fact achieved nothing for CND. 
This feeling was exacerbated by one 
world crisis after another. Mrs Gold- 
acre even said she thought the Cuba 
crisis “broke CND." Although at the 
time people rang her up in great excite- 
ment and actually asked to help address 
envelopes, afterwards they felt flat. The 
long term effects of the crisis were de- 
bilitating, as people began to get a false 
sense of security and their feeling of 
urgency waned. Afterwards the group 
never again succeeded in making so 
many converts. The last election sip- 
honed off a good deal of energy from 
CND, which has never returned; and 
now, disenchantinent with the Labour 
government has simply increased peo- 
ple’s sense of impotence, 


About the time CND started seriously 
to decline, a local anti-apartheid organi- 
sation was formed which also tended to 
draw off support from CND. The recent 
death of Battersea YCND has been an- 
other factor in the decline of the adult 
group, Both groups had for years exis- 
ted harmoniously side by side, drawing 
strength from each other, This was 
partly becatise Mrs Goldacre’s own two 
children were active members of YCND, 
and her cellar was turned into a YCND 
coffee bar. There was therefore always 
close contact between the two groups. 
When YCND went out of existence he- 
cause its members grew up and were 
not replaced, this had a disheartening 
effect on the adult group. As Mrs Gold. 
acre put it - a lot of parents are simply 
nageed into activity by their enthusiastic 
children. 

Weaknesses in the group's method of 
organisation have probably, as much as 
anything else, led to the present situa- 
tion. A monthly news letter, which kept 
supporters informed and involved, used 
to be sent out regularly, but it was al- 
lowed to lapse by a new secretary who 
took over a couple of years pha fs was 


jater resumed, but became Jess regular 
as there was not so much activity about 
which to notify people. Poor communica- 


Golde 


tions is one reason why the group is #1 Not havi 
present defunct, Mrs Goldacre admitie#, tion of 

Similarly, in the past, members of t#| Convoluu 
group reyularly attended National aM] three le 
London Region Conferences, Althoust’ Peace Ne 
the group concentrated more on 10 seen the 
activity than running for office or helt] pelled to 
ing organise national events (thoust I have n 
Mrs Goldacre herself was a member tion but 
London Region Executive at one tn about it 
recently they have got rather out #! question 
touch with the centre. of obsce 
The group has a flexible structure. Is iat sh 
tially the founders hoped to build § eace N 
committee composed of representativ has no 

of other organisations - churches, i making, 
unions, parties etc. But only the loe#) value of 
Friends and Communists responded, @| Ment in 
in the end the committee comprised J", Increase 
dividuals rather than delegates. be Many su 
officers and committee members ” are your 
elected at an AGM but the commill®’  thoir pa 
is not a closed group. It has powef | cither r 
co-opt and anyone interested in th Peace N 
work of the group has always been en to incre 
couraged to attend meetings. cy) 1D the ¢ 
There is no formal over-all members"! eyes of 
system, Money is raised from regv} think r 
contributors, some of it through ban and pro 
er’s orders. Since the active member have ° 
have always been reasonably well off. | was firs! 
group has never been short of fun Mend it 
This may well be a measure of its en Suggest 
success. There have always been abet | Sense, M 
150 names on the mailing list, and abor Hob 8. ¢ 
25 people get notified of committee mee 4 Blown: 
ings. There has been some division | ussex, 
labour - for instance there has alway 

been a separate minutes secretary, a Your ¢ 
particular people have concentrat Publicity 
fund-raising and jumble sales. | Antholo 
But a basic fault in the organisation | lo he | 
the group haga been that too much WO” | thinkers 
has tended to devolve on too few peoPl liberal 

The same five or six individuals hav, in free: 
usually done the bulk of the work, es dull pol) 
have not been easily replaced if $M) Are th 
left the area - the very active prow don't se 


officer who left three years ago, for | ghin . j 
stance, has not been replaced oF and tha 
Throughout its history, the group PF’ | Allowin; 


only run to three different secretan® for the 
Mrs Goldacre, Dr King and one otht issue js 
newcomer to the area, And Mrs GO") to writ, 
acre and Dr King have alternated "| are not, 
tween being secretary and chairman. |) ently q 
The very thing which may give strenf” . the pat! 
to a group at one period may be a sours | py. 4 
of weakness at another, Mrs Goldacré thine i 
a very keen, active person who has DG) jy 

exceedingly committed to the movemely | tight Re 
Her house, often full of CND, wit? Always 


or Committee of 100 lodgers, and at! Serious 
the YCND coffee bar in the cellat oi, | 1 last 
obviously been the hub of the grow hearted 
and in the past provided it with a forre 


point and sense of unity. Now that vy Make n 
children are grown up and she [6 ave | ie bu 
from London most of the time, the, | oat 1 
fg a vacuum in the organisation. DUG, | wees t 
the past year she has repeatedly 24%) t} 10 Thi 
at committee meetings for someone ys Ofer v 
replace her as secretary, but alwe » Woe” 
in vain. So she remains siuck with 8” moree i] 
she can no longer do adequately. 1its ere. { 
it is partly her own fault, she adie Woe 
on reflection - and the fault of the of, | jon W 
half-dozen activists, If a year or My Net ert 
ago when the group was on a peak, wy 
enthusiasm they had tried to spread 1° ‘ 
work load they might have mmi 


casting ahout for someone suitabl, 5. 
ease into the role of secretary. ine 
should have distributed jobs at 4 "'¢ 
when everyone was keen, then Se6M op, 


een beef | 
cessful. Long ago they should have 1 4 | In 
it that the group did not become | 


| oa 
centralised again. Now it is too ated fo moe 
people are too tired and dispiriter’ ny to hg ; 
uncertain what CND’s role is @0 ith aoe ay 
to he willing to take on Jobs Wing | Nayiht 
the group. And she herself, KAQ% ag | Imp? 
how busy people are, and recoBM aay | wo iN 
that CND is after all a voluntary lars | fleq ), 
Isation, is reluctant to bother SUPP OY ale: Cantesy 
by ringing them up and trying Casal, 
gate jobs. vy per Stand 7 
Stull, Mrs Goldacre is not whollY fod | Thy '¢ 
simistic. There was, after all, 4 ort (whieh 
turnout at Easter; and CN patter ig, prin 
toamepart in the Vietnam lobby. tip | Wor? 
sea CND still exists - even thoUb™ mye (euch | 
active at the moment . “ becatmdact® » ation; 
support ig still there.” Mra MY aaiy © Of wy) 


thinks that if a new energeti¢ somite ee Paying 


could be found who would int push ‘Ral rss 
recruiting campaign, new revives, ‘oh, tk 
be drawn in and the group oy gut ter 
Perhaps at the impending 4” % th 


a person will emerge. 
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Golden Convolvulus 


Not having fulfilled my origina) inten- 
tion of writing to you on the Golden 
Convolvulus issue, | was glad to see the 
three letters of objection printed in 
Peace News, Septeniber 22. Now, having 
seen the letters in defence, I fee) com- 
Pelled to add my protest. 


[ have not read the publication in ques- 
tion but J} am not immediately concerned 
about its literary merit, if any, the 
question of censorship or the definition 
of obscenity. What concerns me and 
What should, it seems to me, concern 
Peace News, is that this sort of thing 
as no immediate relevance to peace- 
Mhakiny, is inclined to detract from the 
Value of the paper to the peace move- 
ment in general and will not help to 
Increase its circulation. 


Many supporters of the peace movement 
are young people often at variance with 
heir parents on this subject and are 
either readers or potential readers, of 
eace News. Is this sort of stuff going 
to increase the standing of Peace News 
in the eyes of those parents or in the 
eyes of potential readers in general? 
ithink not and it may well alienate many 
and provide fuel for the opposition. 
have taken Peace News ever since it 
Was first published and I like to recom. 
Mend it to others. May J, with respect, 
Suggest that you use a little common 
Sense, Mr Editor! 

Noh B. Gadsden, 

2 Blount Avenue, East Grinstead, 

USSeX, 


_ 


Your correspondents who object to 
Publicity for the Golden Convolrulus 
nthology (which I haven't read) seem 
fo be the typical pedestrian, leftwing 
thinkers who always take refuge in 
"beral values but don’t really believe 
IN freedom for anything except their 
aul] political views. 


Are they so short-sighted that they 
don't see that censorship - any censor- 
thip - is the tool of the Establishment 
and that people who subscribe to it are 
Mlowing others to make up their mind 
Or them? It seems to me that the 
Issue {s siinple: either writers are free 
to write or else they are not. If they 
are not, who is going to say he is suffici- 
ently qualified to guard the morals of 
Ne pathetic ones who scem to need it? 


The dispute brings into focus the main 
‘ing that is wrong with Peace News: 
tt is morajly right but oh so morally 
"ehteous. Does seriousness of purpose 
Iways have to be presented in such a 
Scrious tance? I can’t remember when 
1 iast saw something funny or light- 
‘earted in your paper. 


lake no mistake about it, I am on your 
We but I definitely get the impression 
wit Peace News is oriented more ta- 
wes the true believers than the others 
he mMizht just be persuaded to change 
of, r viewpoints if ever anything were 
» cred to get them interested. In other 
meds T think that Peace News is edited 
wore for people who believe in the 
qeary than in peace itself. 

ohn Wilcock, 

Ne Perry Street, 

“Cw York 14. 


Immigration committee 


porvie® of the government's retrograde 
#,2cles on immigration and race_rela- 
p_"s, epitomised in the recent White 
inet: which I have campaigned against 
le press (especially Peace News) and, 
vice-chairman, from the CARD plat- 
to pe Many fellow campaigners appear 
fieentv® been puzzled by my decision to 
*€pt membership of the re-constituted 
Imp al Committee for Commonwealth 
Whaw&rants, an officially appointed body 
tied Se establishment image is exempli- 
Cantey its chairman, the Archbishop of 
of erbury, May I request the courtesy 
Stange columns to state publicly my 


cle function of the National Committee 
een was first set up in 1964) was and 

wo ph marily, to promote and co-ordinate 
(gua, Of “ voluntary liaison committees” 
Rati ft the Willesden and Brent Inter- 
a] whet Friendship Council) - several 
Dignlih are affiliated to CARD and are 
Rainer yo, Viporous role in the fight 

ish, th racialism, Apart from this basic 
Rey he National Committee may aiso 
lo, Advice (and therefore criticism) 
Wer ° fovernment on its policies. How- 
' the National Committee je not 


required to carry out any directives of 
the government, least of all to unplement 
the intolerable proposals put forward in 
the White Paper. 

If the National Committee is to approach 
its tasks purposefully it must, at the 
first opportunity and in clear and un- 
eguivocal terms, tell the government that 
proposals contained in the White Paper 
as well as the absence of eifective and 
comprehensive legislation against racial 
discrimination, make the task of the 
National Committee as well as that of 
local liaison committees quite Impossible. 
Their work will be ineffective if the tide 
of racialism continues to grow stronger, 
and is fostered by the government's ill- 
conceived measures. I"ailure of the Na- 
tional Committee to take such a stand 
from: the outset will only give credence 
to pious statements being made by apolo- 
gists of government pohvies behind 
which they shelter. That will prevent a 
clear understanding of the true direction 
of the government’s present policies and 
will hamper the creation of a political 
opinion which can at all hope to secure 
a reversal of the present direction of 
policy. 


It should be our aim to secure, or at 
least attempt to, that the National Com- 
mittee is not reduced to being a com- 
pliant body which merely endarses in- 
defensible policies of government and 
confers on them the cloak of respectabi- 
lity. This hope is not unrealistic. One's 
initial diffidence in joining the National 
Committee was overcome by the know- 
ledge that the Nationa} Comittee in- 
cludes persons who are clearly commit- 
ted to fight racialism, four of whom are 
members of CARD. Also several of the 
local organisations with whom the 
National Committee must deal are affili- 
ated to CARD. If, despite this, one finds 
that the National Committee does not 
take a clear and unequivocal stand on 
the issues before it, one would find it 
impossible to continue to be its mem- 
ber. But we have yet to see what course 
ie National Committee will decide to 
ake. 

Tamza Alavi, 

London N.W.11. 


George Blake’s sentence 


I was very glad to see Peace News taking 
up the case of George Blake. Among the 
many outrages that our consciences are 
compelled to suffer, there is none more 
grotesque than this, One of our fellow 
citizens, a young man with a wife anid 
{wo small children, has been locked away 
for 42 years in a community that con- 
siders itself civilised. There has been no 
protest to my knowledge outside your 
own columns, although Michael Frayn 
has to his credit made scathing reference 
to it in his Observer satirical column. 


I do not understand the silence. I my- 
self have tried to draw attention to this 
crime in the public press, only to have 
it edited out due to pressure of space, 
When George Clark was sentence to 18 
months for walking alone a London 
street, I protested to a well known MP, 
now a prominent member of the govern- 
nmient. I took the opportunity to remind 
him of the iniquity of the Blake sen- 
tence. He replied expressing his complete 
agreement about the Clark case and kept 
a pointed silence about the Blake cage. 


Even Magna Carta outlaws “crue? and 
unusual punishments.” What could be 
more cruel and unusual than to inmimure 
a oman for 42 years? His crime was 
ae enough in all conscience; but 
his crime jay not in spying for the wrong 
sie. It consisted of consenting to he a 
hired spy in the first instance. To spy 
unparialy for both sides is, objectively 
considered, a mitigation of the original 
offence, aithough again Blake's own 
motives appear to have been squalid 
enough. But what are his offences when 
set in the halance against the manu- 
mental hypocrisy and callousness of thase 
who hire such men and then turn en 
them with such savagery for carrying 
their normal professional duplicity be. 
oe the point authorised by their mas- 
ers: 

The shame of this sentence, coupled with 
the savagery of the sentence on the 
train robbers, casts its evil shadow upon 
us all, This matter is not a case of 
public vengeance at all. It_is a aimple 
matter of judicial tyranny. It is a signal 
and deliberate registration of contempt 
for the great redeeming triman value of 
compassion that ultimately makes us all 


Letters to 
the Editor 


one, ineluding even the brutalised crea- 
ture that silts on the judicial throne. 
Ronald ¥. Sampson, 

38 Canynge Square, Bristol 8. 


English imperialism 

Roger Barnard (Peace News September 
24) writes about the long line of “ proud 
and peculiarly ‘English’ non-conform- 
ists that stretches from Millen to 
Orwell.” The last named was in fact a 
Scat called Blair. It is rather a weak- 
ness of Mnglish imperialism in the cul- 
tural sphere that it should so openly 
acquire what does not belong to It. 
Macaulay, Byron, Ruskin and Jolin 
Stuart Mill are treated as if they be- 
longed to an English tradition in spite 
of the fact that they refused to con- 
form to it and found in Scatland their 
inspiration. 

Oliver Brown, 

Auchencairn, Glasgow Road, 

Milngavie. 


Peace politics 

We are a group of Pearce News readers 
who welcome the announcement that 
the columns of Peace News are open for 
discussion of the present state of politics 
in Britain and, in particular, the low 
state of morale in the peace movement. 
We were active workers apainst nuclear 
weapons from the pre-CND days of 1957 
until we resigned from the committee 
in 1964. We resigned not because we 
were disillusioned or weary of it all but 
simply because we realised that there 
Was no more we could do to stop the 
disintegration and decline of CND. We 
had been ouf-manoeuvred by the Labour 
Party. 

To understand what happened and to 
plan for the future, it is necessary to 
ook back aver the years 1157 ta 1963, 
In 1957, thinking people all over Britain 
were worried by the news that the goy- 
ernment was making preparations to test 
an H-Bomb in the Pacifle, on Christmas 
Island. They knew about the hazards to 
health which would result from these 
tests. Spentaneously, in various parts of 
the country, there appeared protest com- 
mittees. These cominittees later amal- 
gamated antl became CND. CND’s 
straizhtforward statement of aims at this 
time and its unequivocal stand on the 
moral issue had an immediate appeal 
and the movement grew rapidly until it 
reached the point where the Aldermas- 
fon marches were recognised as the most 
silinificant political events sinee the 
Second Workt War. 


Although, in Seotland at least, CND was 
constitutionally a non-party-palltical or 
anisalion, it addressed jis appeal ta the 
rovernment and the political parties. 
It seemed for same time that the Labour 
Party might adept the unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament policy. CND was then 
involved in the inner politica of the 
Labour Party. This was very unfortunate 
and Jed to confusion, faction and event. 
nal loss of support for CND from the 
feneral public who could not separate 
out CND, anarchists, Communists, pact- 
fists, Young Sacialists, ete, in the malée, 


Some members of CND, aware of what 
was happening, proposed that the Ipgi- 
cal step forward for the movement waa 
to adopt ita own independent wolitica| 
platform. They prepared a social pro- 
gramme and put their plans to the 
movement. The idea never got off the 
Bround because many prominent mein- 
bers of the Labour Party who were by 
then also leading membera af CND re- 
acted ruthlessly against an idea which 
they no doubt saw as a threat to the 
Labour Party. Subsequently, Hugh 
Galtskell died snd Harald Wilsan he- 
came leader of the party. A general 
election was coming and the old political 
loyalties among the Labour Party section 
fe CND took precedence over the moral 
ssue 


Nothing has happened over these years 
fo make us change our view that the 
top political priority of our time fs the 
need to avoid nuclear war. The danger 
of any conflict escalating to nuclear war 
is greater today than it was in 1087 
because more and more nation are 
learning how to make ntclear weapons. 
The peate mavenent’s immediate task 
is, in our opinion, that of making ite 
own political platform. The time has 
come for the peace movements to formu. 
late a politica) programme based on a 
coherent philosophy of non-vinlenes; to 
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form an efficient political organisation 
and to pul up its own candidates at ele 
tions. Jt must pay particular attention 
io education so that our young people 
can see some purpose in Nfe; so that 
parents and young people can work to- 
pether ta make a better kind of society. 
We have to evolve a new kind of pali- 
ties, peace polities, 

Mairi Stewart, Jane Darroch, 

Christina Maewhirter, Helen A. Jebnston, 
Deuglas McLagean, 

3, Maxwell St, Edinburgh 1. 


Leicester CND 


While apologising for any inadvertent 
inaccuracies in my article on Leicester 
CND, I must point ont to Dr Tinson 
that he should blame my informants - 
who included Mr Acheson, Mr Lane, Mr 
Cooper and Mr Aleock - rather than me. 
1 talked to half-a-dozen or more Leicester 
CND members for hours on end, and 
noted down all the points they made. 
There was no apparent reason why I 
should disbelieve them. { am as dis 
pleased as Dr Timson that J was mis 
informed about so many matters. The 
purpose of this series of articles isto 
present ag accurate 4 picture as possible 
of a number of CND yroups which have 
had a parbicularly interesting history 

} too recall with gratitude the excellent 
Sip aes given by Leicester CND to 
the London Holy Loch marchers in 1261, 
and in fact mentioned this 
favourably In my article. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

150 Lordship Road, N.16, 


Way ahead ? 


Your correspondents, Francis Hethering- 
tan and Monty Willlams, (Peace News, 
October 18), have been most unfair in 
their criticisma of Pat Arrowsmitl’s 
report on the Committee of 100 “Way 
Ahead" Conference. 

The reports which appeared in the 
Sunday Times and the Guariian may 
wall have treated the Conference better, 
but let it not be said that they presented 
an accurate picture of the proceedings 
during the weekend. Most of whafl ap- 
peared in their articles was taken from 
interviews with Peter Cadogan, whose 
impetus it had been in oper the cis- 
cussiong, These tanged from the need 
for a new analysis af the world situa. 
tion fo personal participation In carrel 
situations (do-it-yourself politics) and 
thinking towards a non-violent revolu- 
tion 

Attendance on both days was poor dis 
cussion was, as she riehtly said, flabby 
and invonsequential, and none af the 
participants seemed ta match up to the 
Interesting ideas and possibilities before 
Ws. 

1, for one, was grateful for Pat Arraw- 
smith's attempts to bring the digeas 
sions down to actualitles, aml te find 
some practical way forward (since the 


occasion 


conference, according to its agenda, wag 


io be concerned with future action), lar 


disappointment af not sseing anything: 


more significant than two or lhree reso- 


lutions ay statements of alms cone fran 


this conference must have heen shared 


by many, and we must wail untll Decem-— 


ber for another opportunity ta get te 
grips with the imaginative proposals thet 


made news so unexpectedly in the aa: — 


tional press, 
Perhaps more congenlal surroundings, 
a more Rexible meeting, and a 


the conference some purpose, but vnatil 


Y sea some prattical results ansue from. 


it 2 too shall ask “What Way Ahead 
Conference?” 

Peter Drinkwater, 

Sutterton Street, N.7. 


Local movements 


1 am making a survey of Jaxal move 
ments urd publications whieh ure vane 


cerned to give voieo to the arganisation 
of racial or nattanal grevping in different 
parts of Brilain. { have received for ox 
ample the Bulletin ef the Celtic 1aagia, 


of which I had not previously heard, and - : 


I am gure there inust he similar erups 


producing similar publications in differ: 


ent parts af the vauntry. 


I should be mest grateful to hear from 


peaple connectal] vith such mavemints 


and 10 recelve a copy of thelr publica: | 


tans, 
John Papwarth. 
23 Nevers Hoad, SW. 
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When we get disarmament on Clydeside.. 


A Peace News reporter writes: it is re- 
freshing to attend a conference whose 
theme is when we have disarmament, 
not if. This was the emphasis of the 
Ploughshare Conference organised by 
Scottish CND last Saturday in Dumbar- 
ton. The central purpose of the confer- 
ence (attended by 150-200 people) was to 
inform people about the extent of arma- 
ments work done in the area and to 
demonstrate how resources devoted to 
this can be used for much needed civi- 
lian purposes once disarmament is 
achieved. 


The two most valuable contributions 
were from Mr Smith, the conference 
organiser, and Mr Taylor, chairman of 
Livingstone New Town Corporation and 
Jeader of the Glasgow Corporation 
Labour Group. Mr Smith presented a 
Paper packed with precise information 
about the amount of war work going on 
in this part of Western Scotland. He 
provided figures about the armed forces, 


New pamphlets from 
Universities CND 


Colleges and Universities CND have re- 
cently published the first three of a 
series of discussion pamphlets. They 
are The Choice Facing Britain, by 
Richard Hammersely; Europe and the 
World, by Peter Worsley; and Labour's 
Foreign Policy, by a Cambridge Univer- 
sity Labour Club/CND study group. A 
common themein all the pamphlets is. 
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described the various bases, and stated 
the number of men thought to be eim- 
ployed on arms production in local fac 
tories and shipyards. Surprisingly, per- 
haps, he concluded that “a relatively 
small number of civilians (perhaps 
2,500) is believed to be engaged directly 
on weapons production.” 


Mr Taylor’s theme was “ urban renewal.” 
The paper he presented dealt with the 
problems of overcrowding, physical de- 
terloration, and land shortage in Glas- 
gow. More new towns than at present 
scheduled are needed; and these will 
require the introduction of new indus- 
tries into the area. More schools and 
hospitals are needed in Glasgow itself, 
and old insanitary factories and work- 
shops must be replaced. All this means 
more finances. Is it beyond the wit of 
man, he asked, to find resources for all 
this rather than for armaments, “The 
needs of peace are as urgent as the 
needs of war" were his closing words. 


Other speakers on the civilian needs of 
the area were Mr Openshaw a research 
assistant in forestry at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, who called for extension of grazing 
land and the establishment of a local 
pulp mill (which could help to provide 
employment for any thrown out of work 
as a result of disarmament), and a 
lecturer in architecture, who called for 
the setting up of art centres. There was 
also a rather irrelevant paper on the 
deficiencies of present trade union struc- 
ture from the secretary of the Scottish 
TGWYV. Interesting papers distributed to 
the audience, but unfortunately not 


© ithe nerrtralist approach to foreign poli-'s presented by their authors, dealt in de- 


factsheets _on neutralism, including a 
*“reading.list and study-outiine, a-report 
a neutralism_ survey made.on the 


- 
A Toes Easter marchyeartl notes on” the 
Hf 


gyinternational neutralist conferences and 


“on neutralism in CND policy and 
Hterature. 
Some of the factsheets are free; the 
other publications cost sixpence, from 
Cuce D, 14 Grays Inn Road, Tondon 


ee Nn | 
Poets for peace 


A poetry reading organised jointly by 
Peace News and the London Committee 
of 100 ig to be held from 3.15 until 4.30 
this Saturday In Trafalgar Square. Poets 
taking part include English poets Adrian 
Mitchell, Mike Horowitz and Pete Brown, 
John Tripp (Wales), John Keys and 
Calvin Wernton (USA) and Tom McGrath 
(Scotland). The reading is intended as 
a demonstration calling for an end to 
the war in Vietnam. 


a ae ee ee | 
Cervical cancer 


survey 


As part of an education and prevention 
programme we are conducting a survey 
into the socio-economic and mental- 
atress effects of cervical cancer. We would 
very much like to hear from anyone with 
experience in this fleld, from women who 
have had partial or radical hysterec- 
tamy or other treatment and especially 
from husbands who have lost thelr wives 
as a result of cervical cancer. 

The “ offielal " facilities that exist at pres- 
ent are most inadequate - we feel that 
the immediacy of the problem demands 
independent initiatives which would 
pressurise the government into action, 
All replies will be treated in confidence 
and acknowledged. 

Peter and Wendy Newton Fenbow, 

1 Infirmary Terrace, 

Chichester, Weat Sussex. 


Students 


A special issue of Peace News on Stu- 
dents und higher education ts to be pub- 
Hshed on October 29. This Issue was 
reviously scheduled for October 15 
ut was postponed hecause of technical 
difficulties. Further details will appear 
next week. It would help us to know In 
advance of increased orders of Peace 
News required for universitics, student 
he ieat ons ete. Please send orders ta 
68 Caledonian Road, London N.}. 


_tail with projects which may be under- 


“taken by Clyde Post Authority, and pro- 


posed developments for Dunbartonshire 
and Renfrewshire, 


The conference was directed at local 
elvie and industrial leaders rather than 
at the “converted,” in the hope that the 
former might be propelled along the 
path to disarmament by economic argu- 
ments. Probably the majority of the 
audience were CND sympathisers; how- 
ever a number of local leaders was pre- 
sent. The Provost of Dumbarton, a he- 
Hever in nuclear disarmament, opened 
the conference. The Provost of Green- 


ock, not a CND supporter, attended. He 
would like to see any people thrown 
out of work as a result of disarmament 
employed on much needed building and 
on stepping up agriculture. 

The vice-chairman of Cambuslang trades 
council (who once initiated a token strike 
at his factory in protest against the es- 
tablishment of the Holy Loch base) 
believes in pushing local MPs on dis- 
armament. The chairman of Dumbarton 
Planning Committee, who is in CND, 
thinks the government ought to be 
pushed into making grants for peaceful 
projects like road huilding. There were 
also four local trade union branch dele- 
gates present, a senior haillie from 
Clydebank, representatives from Glasgow 
and Clydebank trades councils, a member 
of the executive of the Scottish Labour 
Party, a university professor, a local 
Labour MP and a Lieutenant Colonel. 
The CID were also represented (they 
had heen invited). So overall a fair 
number of local leaders were there. 
The main weaknesses of the conference 
were that little or no time was allowed 
for discussion and too much time given 
to interesting but somewhat irrelevant 


Anne Vogel writes: On October 9 the 
Christian Group, Committee of 100, held 
a conference at Dick Sheppard House, 
London. About 24 were present includ- 
ing some non-Christians. 


The most controversial item was the 
mutual relationship between Resistance 
and other members of the Committee of 
100. 


Peggy Denny reported that the editors 
need technical assistance and material 
for publication. Complaints followed 
about the content of some recent issues 
and the isolation of the Resistance Group 
from the rest of the Committee. Others 
thought that the isolation could be over: 
come by efforts to help the Resistance 
group and by attending meetings of the 
“Friends of Resistance.” It was agreed 
after about half an hour's discussion 
that our job as the Christian Group was 
to try to heal the breach. 


Rachel Pinney demonstrates 
‘creative listening’ 


A correspondent writes: Fundamental 
to the “creative listening” technique 
demonstrated by Dr Rachel Pinney is her 
thesis: “I think I’m right - but I could 
be wrong.” Most of us, when pressed, 
will admit: “ Sure . I could be wrong,” 
generally intending to add, “but, as it 
happens, I'm not!” Forthright and arti- 
culate as she is, Rachel Pinney is pre- 
pared to act on her belief that she 
could be wrong. After finding someone 
in disagreement with her she explains 
briefly why she disagrees and then says: 
“Now I'm going to listen to what you 
have to say and, so that you know [’'m 
taking it ali in and understanding it, 
I'll recap from time to time on what 
you've sald. Fram now on, however, I 
will never demand the right to reply to 
ae on this topic.” This promise enables 
er to “switch off" her own arguments 
against the other’s case and leaves her 
mind really open to his point of view. 
This is a binding contract for her and 
she Insists that it can only be made he- 
tween individuals expressing their own 
honestly-felt views. She would not con- 
tract to “listen” to sameone who was 
only delivering himself of a “ party line.” 
Fortunately, her forceful and lively man- 
ner stimulates members of groups one 
is In to talk openly and freely. The 
emphasis on the person and rejection 
of super fatally reveals a strong practi- 
cal streak in her approach: practical 
because it doesn’t attempt to influence 
en masse and practical in its acceptance 
of the whole person and not just a part 
of one. 

Dr Pinney claims her technique has far- 
reaching possibilities in situations where 
pecple disagree strongly on important 
asues, and has demonstrated an adap- 
tation for use by committees. A shell 
{ag passed round the group fram one to 
another, the rule being that you can only 


speak while you hold the shell. In- 
herently dangerous? Maybe - but try it! 
Having to wait calms you down and aids 
forgetting; having the shell can inhibit 
utterances: for once you know every- 
one is listening. 


Will Parkin writes: Rachel Pinney spoke 
to about 24 people at Bristol on “ crea- 
tive Hstening.” She outlined her case for 
giving a complete and uninterrupted 
hearing to your opponent, restraining 
your natural bellicosity at the absurdi- 
ties of views diametrically opposed to 
your own, preventing your hackles from 
tising and your umbrage from taking 
She instanced the very salutary effect 
on a young fascist of a sympathetic 
pear ngs the first he had ever experi- 
enced, 


So far she carried her audience with her 
but there was some demur when she 
went on ta recommend that the creative 
listener should ‘never, never, never” 
put his own view hut, after eliciting the 
full case for the opponent, should depart 
in silence so as to absorh the full im- 
pact of the views expressed. Some of the 
audience felt this was unfair to the 
opponent since it deprived him of a 
hearing of what you believed to he the 
truth whilst others saw the possibility 
that having emptied your mind of its 
residue of truth and experience, you 
could easily accept your opponent’s 
views as gospel. 

A lively discussion followed, the audience 
divided into two groups, the members 
in turn expressed their very varied views 
on Rachel Pinney's exposition, each con- 
tributor in turn holding a mystic pebble 
which conferred the right ta speak - a 
procedure new to many but having the 
merit of discouraging interruptions and 
eliciting response from those who in 
most groups are reluctant to speak out. 


| 


papers from Terence Heelas and Richa 
Gott on the theory of unilateralism, 
the merits and deficiencies of UNO. | 
these papers were given in the morn 
when the audience was at its smalle 
and mainly composed of CND membét 
they were in effect sermons to ¥ 
converted, 
However these mistakes can probably 
avoided next time for this was only 
first of such conferences to be held 
Scotland. More are scheduled for 
future, and the organisers intend to seéf 
copies of the papers presented to all loé 
civic leaders. They might also consid 
drafting a condensed document of pf 
posals for economic development in t 
area and in the event of disarmamef 
Such a document could then be used! 
a canvassing point, and might be a mea 


A useful pioneering job was 
by SCND last Saturday. Places 
Merseyside and Coventry, where aff 
production plays a considerable part 
the economy, might well consider foll@ 
ing Scotland’s example and organial 
similar conferences. 


that our approach to the Bishop 
Salisbury had enlightened both 

Bishop. and the local people about 
work being tarried anda ron pct ion 

chemjcaland hacteridlovical warfare, 
a résult of the’ Grogs ah far 
support’the, HMahop dd written to 
local papers and these: had: anbaequen 
published “pages of replies' from 
supporters. It was decided: ay follow 

the action at Porton in the‘ there. £ 


The Abominable No Man - the first dra 
of a pamphlet on the Christian attit 
to non-violence was read and discusitt 
- it is being produced because there 
apparently, no shurt, readable publié 
tion which pives adequately the c#! 
for non-vinience based on the gost 
records and the orthodox doctrines of t 
Church. : 


Psycho-drama on Grindstone Island 
described by Donald Groom during ® 
talk on the new Institute for Trainif 
in Non-violence which is being organisf 
in Finchley - this filled out some of tf 
details in the report in Peace News | 
September 24 describing the simulatt 
invasion of the island and the atteml 
at non-violent resistance by memhera |! 
the training school. i 


q 


‘Golden Convolvulus 
prosecuted 


The preliminary magistrates hearing ! 
the case against Screeches Publicatiof 
publishers of the Golden Convolvull 
anthology, took place in Blackburn 
October 8. The police prosecution 
based on the opinion that the antholé 
could possibly corrupt a child or youll 
person. A psychiatrist was called to 
evidence. 


The trial by jury will be held at BI 
burn Quarter Sessions in six or se¥ 
weeks time. Dave Cunliffe and TY 
Morris have opened an appeal for fal 
for the defence. 


ARMS AND LuBoUm—lL: 
Discussion conference organised § 0 


CND Labour Cttee and LCS Poll 
cal Comunitiee 


Vi 


KONNI ZILLIACUS MP 
JOYCE BUTLER MP 
Chairman: Alfred Lomas 


at Friends House, Kuston oad 
Saturday 23 Oetober, 2.30 to 5.30 pur _ 
Contact L. Nicholas, 48 Leleh Rd, E.6) 
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CONCERTED ACTION FOR PEACE 


October 14, 7.30 pm 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


HALL 

(organised by YCND) 
Speakers: 
Bertrand Russell 
William Warbey 
Olive Gibbs 


October 15, 7.30 pm 
CAMDEN TOWN 
HALL 

(organised by BCPY) 
Speakers: 

Fenner Brockway 
Joseph Needham 
Iris Murdoch 
Verdun Perl 
Malcolm Caidwetl 


~ 
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October 16, 4.90 pm 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE RALLY 
(organised by London Cttee of 166) 

Dr R. Sampson, Edith Adlam 

Peter Cadogan, Jolin Rety 

Sid Senior, Nat. Unien of Port Workers 

Jo Thomas, NATSOPA 

The Fielders, Sandy & Jeannie and others 
Supporting march leaves Festival Hall at 
§.30 pm for Trafalgar Square. Joint 
PROCESSION TO US EMBASSY 
where members of the peace movement are 
taking part in a 36 hour 

VIGIL 

The climax of these days of peace activity 
will be a 

PUBLIC ASSEMBLY 

in Grosvenor Square at 6 pm on 17 October 
where there will be a summing up of the 
international campaign with reports from 
Berkeley, New York, Toronto and Japan. 
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This advertisemen: "cont fll is 34. Send your donations NOW Hf you want this to appear in 
the National Press. Seceres ef yolunteers are also tieeded for exicnsive leafieting ete. 
if you want to heip in this campaign ceniaci at once Lenden Committee af 108, 13 Goedwin 
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Peace News Kings Cross 


LONDON W.1 
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SURE Tis 4 October |905 


Help us to plan the paper's future by supporting one of these two important 


Peace News READERS MEETINGS 


IH Flake | Helpers are very urgently needed for: 


PEACE THURSDAY 14 Mahatma Gandhi Holl, Fitzroy Sq. YCND meeting 
| news 7.30 pin Bertrand Russell, William Warbey, Olive Gibbs 
SELLING FRIDAY 15 Camden (St Pancras) Town Hell, Euston Road 


PHOTO ROR ORO ee eee eee ee ee Gees essssessessesssssss e¢eeeaeeve ‘ 
. BIRMINGHAM THIS SATURDAY : NDON ON SUNDAY NEXT 

oe S07 ee 

* 16 October : * 24 October 

* . * 

* Friends Institute, Moseley Rosd, ¢ * Westminster Friends Meeting House 
* Birmingham 12. 30 pm : * 52 St Martins Lene, W.C.2 

* . . 

* 50,50a or 50b bus from Carre Lane § * 3 pm 

* or 49 from Suffolk St to Leopold § nf ; = 

+5 +s . - * near Leicester Square tube 

, ot, corner of Moseley xa, . 3 

* Inner Circle bue to Moseley Road, ¢ z 

PROBE ORO EO SEPP RRP RRP RRR EERE ERE RES KEKE ETREREREEKEKEEAEKERKRKHEK ERY RTE M 
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7.30 pm Meeting against war in Vietnam (BCPV). 


Please get supplies from 
the bookstell or look 

out for our distribution 
manager Peter Drinkwater 
(phone TER 4473 and arrive 
if possible 20 minutes 
before meetings) 


We have far more work than our small O WORK 
staff can cope with. Can you help with AT 
Pence News despatch (Wed evening and s, 
Thursday), Christmas card packing or CALEDONIAN 


one of the many other jobs in which ROAD 
you can support our activities? 


Fenner Brockway, Joseph Needham, Iris Murdoch, 
Verdun Perl, Malcolm Caldwell, Lena Jeger ete 
SATURDAY 16 Trafalgar Square rally. Poetry readings (3pm) 
Speakers (4.30 pm). Procession from Festival 
Hall (5.30pm) passing Trafalgar Square (6 pm) 
to US Embassy, Grosvenor Square 
SUNDAY 17 Grosvenor Square, public assembly. 
of international campsign, with reports from 
Berkeley, New Yor’, Toronto and Japan. 


aristmias An introductory leaflet reached you with last week's 
P 


eace News - we hope to enclose our full illustrated list 


Cards next week. SELL, SELL, SELL please to help us raise the 

J funds we reelly desperately need to keep our work going. 
ARE NOW Start with a Sample Set and collect orders from all your group 
ON and friends. Really big discounts can be earned for other good 
SALE causes too. 
NEWS There will be a special students issue of Peace News on 
October 29, and, if you haven't already heard, the paper is 
ley now on sale to students at 6d a copy through college and 


other societies. Send for details and help us introduce 


Sr IGencs Peece News in every university, college or grammar school 
sixth form. 


New Potential readers are more likely to want to know what 
Peace News is, and what it is about, than to want a 
% f C t ‘commercial plug' for it. We have therefore issued 
I) rO UC Ory a new order form which simply gives this 
information - and here is a specimen copy for you. 
leaflet Can you use a lot of them to build up the paper's 
sale? We will gladly send you free Peace News to go 


with the leaflets to as many people as possible 
COMING SHORTEY - 


Peace News CHRISTMAS FAIR 


Kingsway Hall, London. 11.30 am onwards Saturday November 13 


to be opened by Vanessa Redgrave 


We urgently need gifts of all kinds for sale on the stalls - and volunteers to heljth 
in many ways. Please announce the date in your local newsletters ete and among fife 


sk aod Weed Saal Todt tol Healt Youll Gael Roel taal Read Yond Tok Danek tae tell ae eel al ae Sere Teed Penal eet ne ene Teel Peal Taal Poach Saeed Daal Dene tal Lan teal Lendl Saal tam Yoel Yank tent toa tell Con) 


OR DER from= 


ADDRESS 


Please send me: 


-e» Pence News this/next/every week 
Standard rate 7s 6d doz sale or return 
Student rate: 58 6d doz sale or return 
.». Peace News order forms - free 
.+. Peace News back numbers - free 
.-» Sample set of new Christmas cards 
(24 assorted with envelopes) 10s 6d 
.». Trial Peck of 6 different new Christmas cards 3s Od 


I enclose / please charge my account 


